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THOUGHTS ON ATHEISM. 


Methinks it should have been impossible not to love all 
things in a world like this, where even the breezes and 
the common air contuim the power and spirit of harmony. 


From my earliest youth I have been a wan- 
doves, and have consequently seen society i 
all ws grades and phases; the beau na- 
ture too, have been spread out before me, as 
in the pages of a book, pleasant to look up- 
on; presenting to the eye and heart, under 
the guise of amusement, a vast store of knowl- 

, of which the gazer might him- 
y the aid of a little calm reflection.— 
Mine was then a time of leisure; no necessity 
existed for active exertion; I was like a pas- 
r in some light and graceful barque, 
neither oar nor sail to speed him on 
his way, but calmly floated along by the 
anagte of the current alone. He couldad- 
mire the changing banks and varied trees 
that crowned them, the bright scaled fish as 
they darted through the sunny waters, and 
the insect world as they swept on their rapid 
wings. Such was my state; but did I avail 
myself of all the opportunities afforded me? 
Unquestionably not. I acted like the stran- 
ger on the seashore, yam up a few bright 
pebbles, from the millions scattered in rich 
profusion around him. Yet those few—those 
scanty few, have been through many years of 
anxiety. a fruitful source of enjoyment; time 
has neither palled their beauty nor altered the 
delight they gave at first; but rather by pro- 
a truer estimate of their value has en- 

hanced their worth. 

“To rise from nature up to nature’s God,” 
would at first appear no very difficult task; 
it is but tracing the links of a chain hung up 
before thegyes of all. ,_Let those who thi 





Open atheism is not, we must admit, very 
common; but a recklessness of the future, an 
ignorance of all things holy, of the present 
as the past, of the very being for the support 
of which they strive, of the station that it 
fills, its uses and its offices, meets the eye at 
every turn, and by the mere force of frequen- 
cy, challenges our belief. For those of the 
first order—the foul calumniators of their 
own species, the blasphemous deniers of their 
God, I have no hope; words to them were 
breathed in vain, they have sought knowl- 
edge in variety only to mock at its existence, 
they have gazed on the scene until it has 
brought blindness, and entangled in the net 
of their own wisdom they can no longer es- 
cape. To the other class, to the unthink- 
ing, I have much to urge; and my first cry 
would be, look around!—“Man may forget 
his Maker in the crowd, but never in the wil- 
derness;”—Look around! seize on the first 
object that presents itself, a flower; observe 
the beauty of its arrangement, how exactly 
are its adapted to each other, how just 
are their proportions, how beautiful is the 
whole: there are others near it, alike; yes! 
how alike, stamped in the same mould, not a 
shade is wanting, nota hue isadded. You 
know not its use. Well, there are others 
who ey inform you. Examine the soil on 
i ws, register it in your memory. 

This lientor tap a name and pT N wear 
its green outer leaves if it haye any, this is 
its calyx; count its petals, mark their ar- 
rangement, they form the corrolla; now strip 
them gently, the stamens and pistils are next 
in order; note — amount andform, the 

ment on the pericarp, (seed vessel; 

you have now but the eins leaves, } 
too must be scrutinized; are they downy or 
smooth? all is important that you have done. 
Gather another; preserve it carefully, from 
day to day increase your store; you will 
meet arrangement where you expected chaos, 
variety where all seemed alike. You have 
become a botanist; it is a lovely study; you 
infinite 


see order blending with order, in an 
eeries—you recognize a master hand, a unity 
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these | prescience considered apart from the mental 
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whole—your ideas are elevated from his 
works to the worker. Where then all is 
beautiful and bright and good, he who fash- 
ioneth them must be so likewise. Listen not 
to the vexed spirit that would interrupt your 
work; when they speak of chance, show t 

the extent of r; when of time, point them 
to eternity; when in 


geese 





of space, the or of time, the 
prehensible, the immaterial—did from 
an empty void call forth and hang around the 
th worlds we gaze on and this that 
we inhabit; tell them of your weakness and 
the folly of striving to measure with finite 
power the grandeur of infinity, and tell them 
also that your unassisted reason of itself can 
lead you Sachwert through the waste of time 
until you rest upon its verge, that in this 
travel you have found each seeming practi- 
cal law merging in a few simple causes, and 
even these at last resolving into one; that 
there your spirit halted, dazzled by the blaze 
in which it stood, but notin doubt. For the 
offices of matter were not such as could per- 
mit its mere existence to explain the multi- 
tudinous actions carried on within it; that 
thus a belief in its eternity being useless it 
was cast aside; and then, ne of every 
weight, the mind grew t wi ing— 
until the tales of early life, the daaaing| ho 
the promised glory that another world h 
out to all, seemed half realized in the gran- 
deur of the scene permitted you in this.—— 
Such are the pleasures that a study of nature 
would afford, and the enlightenment it would 
often bring. The desert is by it 
with delight; and the mind, worn with the 
turmoil of the world and dimmed with the 
difficulties strown so thickly in our path, re- 
irs its energies in their ron.— 
broken through the moral darkness in which 
we were, insensibly a desire to hold all that 
he now enjoys, in a higher and a nobler state, 
mingles with every train of thought. When 
the mind is thus turned back upon itself, a 
new and untried scene is opened, crowded 
with difficulties that only patience and re- 
search can overcome; the connection that the 
mind has with matter must be acquired by 
the study of ourselves, by a minute dissection 
of the principles of action, by drawing with a 
firm and equal hand the dividing line between 
sensation and its results. The first we share 
with the animal world, but the complicated 
mental actions evolved by it, possess alone. 
In short, the differences between instinct and 
mind are not so slight as some have professed 
tofind them. Thereis one view of the ques- 
tion which presents this in the strongest 
light of which it is capable. It is retrospec- 
tive, but will show, that while human knowl- 
edge has been constantly cumulative, animal 
instinct has been rigidly stationary. What 
would we more than this, to affirm an ori- 
ginal difference in their essence. Therecan 
be no necessity for forcing into the argument 
those higher grades and those minute distinc- 
tions that do, I know, exist; since they in no 
—_ affect the result. I have myself obser- 
ved, from time to time, extraordinary instan- 
ces of animal sagacity; yet close and atten- 
tive observation has never failed to show them 
as the effects of repeated sensation. Others 
may do the same, while a superficial examin- 
ation would assuredly be confirmative of the 
reverse. Sensation may be, and perhaps is, 
a consequence of organization; there is noth- 
ing to belie it, nor is there any thing in its 
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phenomena, indicative of the necessity of the 
existence of this latter; still sensation must 
be looked upon a’ its pabulum, and if we 
admit this, we admit sufficient to account 
for madness in all its varieties. Structural 
tension would cause an alteration in the 
course, an intensity of sensation, and its 
amount a corres i jiation from a 
state of health. It avai ing to cite the 





, | pending for its soundness on the perfect rep- 


leet we 


as sufficient motives for general conduct.— 


pecially directed these remarks, we shall find 
in full activity selfish and immediate desires, 
the result of narrow and inconsiderate views, 
no attachment to evil and no dislike to vir- 
tue, only as the one 
other interfere with the hope of the present 
hour. 
hold for a long course of years, 
all about him, and even go down into the 
grave in the fullest odor of respect; but all 
this conduct has arisen simply from the ab- 
sence of sufficient temptation; had that been 


from whence as from an impregnab 
he might look through and overthrow the 
devices of the enemy; his position was the 
consequence of a peculiar obliquity of mind, 
which made every action of his bei 
upon 
it well be otherwise? What to him is an here- 
after? a vision—a churchman’s tale. 


to the soundest intellect have joined a disea- 
sed and emaciated frame; the nervous system 
may even seem unimpaired amidst the decay 
of every other, and vice versa, an excellent 
state of bodily health companion perfect 
idiocy of mind, When the search for truth 
is earnestly made, the discouragements that 
beset the , Tapidly disappear. 
Onin © own nature, man ne 


“an ye 





nerCe he existence of two ples; 
as I have previously said, when adverting to 
the uselessness of a belief in the eternity of 
matter, he is incapable of resolving by mere 
materiality the questions that this selfexami- 
nation propounds, It is in his own defence 
that he proposes to himself another and a 
nobler cause, coexistent with his organiza- 
tion, for theirsolution. If aftera long course 
of analyzation, he should find this-supposi- 
tious principle equal to the removal of all his 
doubts, he would as a matter of necessity re- 
ceive its existence as certain: for, as has been 
said of the Newtonian theory, if it be not the 
true cause, that the other—whatever it may 
be—can hardly differ fromit. In this interior 
review he will, have found, too, each distinct 
action of the mind or body such as might at 
first appear referable to its peculiar cause, 
but those of the body induced and modified 
by those of the mind; and on the other hand, 
the most complex and abstract reasoning de- 


resentation of his o' What 


riginal sensations. 
inference but one is to be drawn froma 


knowledge thus acquired, of the existence of 
a principle operating upon matter without 
being subject to its laws?—what but that it 


is similar in its essence to Ly scouted in- 
destructible power previously recognized at 
the time of his study of other organized 
matter. And elevating as is this belief, 


the terrible ibility it engenders over- 
ite forver~ 
revealed religion steps in to our aid, and 
urs into the crushed heart, the balmy hope 
it so much needed. The explanation of its 
truths form no part of the course I pointed 
for myself in the commencement of this es- 
say; that work is in abler hands; my voice is 
but the watchcry, to warn the sleepers of 
their t; it is that of others to possess 
the happier office of guiding them to an ark 
of rest. But I cannot throw aside my pen 
without adverting to the effects arising from 
the habitual thoughtlessness I have endeavor- 
ed to remove, compared with the purer aspi- 
rations a wholesome rule of conduct gener- 
ates. Many have written of, and endeavor- 
ed to show as existing in the human heart, a 
love of virtue in the abstract; others of ster- 
ner mood, that the practice of evil for its own 
sake was more congenial to ournature. Nei- 
ther of these theories could by any possibility 
betrue, for the remote or the immediate deter- 
mining cause of every action, is, as may be 
clearly shown, some prospective benefit to 
the actor, which, as neither an abstract love 
of good or evil present, they cannot be held 


Among that class to whom I have more es- 


ight forward or the 


A man thus actuated, may obtain and 
e esteem of 


resent, the reverse must have obtained.— 
is heart had no barrier built around it, 
le fortress, 


depend 


n 
a process of arithmetic. And how can 


To die 


No. 15. 


is no change of state, it brings with it no fear 
of retribution; he becomes once more as the 
clod of the valley—it is the end. Many will 
believe this picture overcharged. I am well 
aware “nemo repente fuit turpissimus,” nei- 
ther am I now endeavoring to deny or evade 
its truth. Toarrive at sucha state as I have 


.| portrayed, nothing more is necessary than 
et a tele ea Sm St 


8 
ry step from the right road is an approxima- 
tion to-this close; there is no difference but 
indegree. But let us reverse the picture; if 
a protracted course of error blinds us at last 
to truth, the continued contemplation of the 
divine attributes gives a depth and expansion 
to the mind, that lifts it as it were beyond 
itself, The ordinary cares of life fall bluntand 
harmless on a spirit thus reinforced. We may 
liken its quietude to the stillness ofa scarce- 
ly fathomable lake, whose placid bosom when 

isturbed by the passing tempest returns to 
its tranquility as soon as rushing of the 
wind has subsided: while in the very shallow- 
ness of the — is to be Yona | mo cause 
of its perpetual murmur. ound the paths 
of life too, amid the thorns by which it is be- 
irt, lie scattered many roses. Surely one so 
oving is beloved; and if either by accident or 
the withering of disease, those in whom he 
has garnered the precious treasure of his 
earthly happiness are torn from him, he go- 
eth to the grave not as those without hope— 
he hath tears, such tears as they weep who 
part but for a space; not the hot and bitter 
stream of unlighted sorrow. He looketh 
above, into the clear blue sky, and he fanci- 
eth the wept one hath there a home; per- 
chance in some bright star they used to gaze 

upon . ith the grave ends human ~ 
knowledge, but the imegination of the virtu- 
ous looks steadily into that dark void, and 
’ , ‘spirits of the 


departed walk unseen around them; and thus 
they borrow out of its very blankness one of 
the strongest possible supports to a course of 
upright and benevolent conduct. A man 
with such feelings and such hopes may be 
stricken with poverty, may be aiflicted with 
disease, may have more than the common 
share of human ills befal him; but his scene 
cannot be entirely darkened. ‘True the bea- 
con that lights his footsteps and upholds his 
heart is afar off, but the promise that it giv- 
eth is ofa kind that passeth not away. The 
oe | of the reward for which he toils is 
too ineffable to be weighed against the joys 
of earth; they could but be as dust in the 

balance, and he regards their loss hardly as 
a privation to be regretted. If however he 

were called to move ina higher sphere, where 
more brilliant illustration of the value of his 

belief could be offered, than his life superior 

to the harshness of pride or the meanness of 
jarw < his bearing would compel respect, 

which his undeviating integrity would rivet 

but the faster; his en moni be like the sun- 

set of a summer’sday, beautiful, oh how beau- 

tiful to its close, rich too in the premise of a 

morrow that should know no eve. And the 

gathered mourners, turning from his couch, 

would say of him, in the sound conviction of 

its troth, 


——‘‘His bark’s at anchor—its sails are furled— 
It hath’ the storm’s chidi 

And, safe from the buffeting waves of the world, 
In a haven of peace is riding.” 


T. B. 





There are in London 26 associations, (with 
13,300 members,) founded for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of learni 
and science, and for diffusing useful knowl- 
edge. Among them are the Zoological So- 
ciety, 2,446 members; Horticultural, 1,875; 
Royal Society of Arts, 1,000; Royal Institu- 
tion, 758; Royal Society, 750; logical, 
700; Linnean, 600; Asiatic, 560; Geographi- 
ca), 520; Astronomical, $20; Antiquarian, 
500; Royal Soeiety of Literature, 271. 
Washington Irving has finished a 
portion of kis tour in the western states. It 











of purpose and design, carried through the 


names of eminent and gifted individuals, who 





may be published in the course of the summer, 
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Beautirut Costrast.—The following 
happy passage is from the pen of Mrs Sigour- 
ney: ‘Mon mieht be initiated into the varie- 
tii of needlework; taught to 

ebleness and way- 

steal with noise- 

iber of the sick; 

in might be instrneted to con- 

alma : to pour forth 

ide through 

Yet revol- 

violence 

| intellec- 

I beanty of social order 

e/, and the fountain of earth’s 

felicity broken up. We arrive, then, at the 

conclosion, that the sexes are intended for 

different spheres, constructed in conformity 

to their respective destinations, by Him who 

bids the oak brave the fury of the tempest, 

and the Alpine flower lean iis cheek on the 

bosom of eternal snows. But disparity does 

not imply. inferiority, The high places of 

the earth, with all their pomp and glory, are 

indeed accessible to the march of ambition, 

or to the grasp of power; yet those who pass 

with faithful and unapplauced zeal through 

their humble round of duty, are not unnoti- 

ced by the ‘great taskmastcr’s eye;’ and their 

endowments, though accounted poverty a- 

mong men, may prove durable riches in the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 


to naturé; this ab 





Tus Uses or Water.——How common, 
and yet how beautiful and how pure, is a 
drop of water! See it, as it issues from the 
veabte supply the spring and the stream be- 
low. See how its meanderings through the 
plaing, and its torrents over the cliffs, add to 
the richness and the beauty of the landscape. 
Look into a factory standing by a waterfall, 
in which every drop is faithtul to perform its 
part, and hear the groaning and the rustling 
of the wheels, the clattering of shuttles, and 
the buzz of spindles, which, under the direc- 
tion of their fair attendants, are supplying 
myriads of fair purchasers with fabrics from 
the cotton plant, the sheep, and the silkworm. 

Is any one so stupid as not to admire the 
splendor of the rainbow, or so ignorant as 
not to know that it is prodaced by drops of 
water, as they break away from the clouds 
which had confined them, and are making a 
quick visit to our earth to renew its vedere 
and increase its animation? How useful is 


Thre genttc: dow; -trr-tt>-ieletlon sntecteny- 
the scorching heat of a summer’s sun! And 


the autumn’s frost, how beautifully it bedecks 
the trees, the shrubs and the grass; though 
it strips them of their summer's verdure, and 
warns them that they must soon receive the 
bufletings of the winter’s tempest! ‘This is 
but water, which has given up its transpar- 
ency for its beautiful whiteness and its ele- 

ant crystals. ‘The snow, too, what is that 
but these same pure drops thrown into crys- 
tals by winter’s icy hand? and does not the 
first summer’s sun return them to the same 
liquid drops? 

The majestic river and the boundless ocean, 
what are they? Are they not made of drops 
of water? How the river steadily pursues its 
course from the mountain’s top, down the 
declivity, over the cliff, and through the 

lain, taking with it every thing in its course! 

Tow many mighty ships does the ocean float 
upon its bosom! How many fishes sport in 
its waters! How does it form a lodging place 
for the Amazon, the Mississippi, the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Ganges, the Lena, and the 
Hoang Hot! 

How piercing are these pure limpid drops! 
How do they find their way into the depths 
of the earth, and even the solid rock? How 
many thousand streams, hidden from our 
view by mowuitain masses, are steadily pursu- 
ing their courses, deep from the surface 
which forms our standing place for a few 
short days! In the air, too, how it diffuses 
itself! Where can a particle of air be found 
which does not contain an atom of water? 

How much would a famishing man give 
for a few of these pure, limpid drops of water? 
And where do we use it in our daily suste- 
nance? or rather, where do we not use it? 

Which portion of the food that we have ta- 
ken during our lives did not contain it?- What 

rt of our -body, which limb, which organ, 
Is not moistened with the same faithful ser- 
vant? How is our blood, that free liquid, to 
circulate through our veins without it? 

How gladly does the faithful horse, or the 
patient ox, in his toilsome journey, arrive at 
the water's brink! And the faithful dog, pa- 
tiently following his master’s track—how ea- 


erly does he lap the water from the clear 
fountain he meets in his way! 

The feathered tribe, also—how far and how 
quick their flight, that they may exchange 
the northern ice for the same common com- 
fort rendered liquid and limpid by a southern 
sun! 

Whose heart ought not to overflow with 

ratitude to the abundant Giver of this pure 
iquid, which his own hand has deposited in 
the deep, and diffused through the floating 
airand the solidearth! Is it the farmer, whose 
fields, by the gentle dew and the abundant 
rain, bring forth fatness? Is it the mechanic, 
whose saw, lathe, spindle, and shuttle are 
moved by this faithful servant? Is it the 
merchant, on his return from the noise and 
the perplexities of business, to the table of 
his family, richly supplied with the varieties 
and the luxuries of the four quarters of the 
globe, produced by the abundant rain, and 
_ , - he 
ocean? fs it the heeaaiehty het ele 
tering to his patient some gentle beverage, 
or a more active healer of the disease which 
threatens? Is it the clergyman, whose pro- 
fession it is to make others feel—and that by 
feeling himself that the slightest favor and 
the richest blessing are from the same source, 
and from the same abundant and constant 
Giver? Who, that still has a glass of water 
and a crumb of bread, is not ungrateful to 
complain? 





Cuemistry in THe Kircuen.—Why is it 
necessary to mix lime with ashes in soap ma- 
king? The answer to this question will ex- 
plain the reason why the process often fails, 
and suggest a remedy for theevil. Common 
soup is a compound, chemically united, of al- 
kali, or ley from potash, and grease, fat or 
tallow. The alkali is naturally combined 
with carbonic acid, for which it has a strong- 
er affinity than it has for grease; hence while 
it continues united with the acid, i€ will not 
unite with the grease, and produce soap.— 
But lime having a stronger affinity for the 
acid than the alkila has, extracts it from the 
ley, and the alkali then readily unites with 
the grease, and forms soap. From this it 
will be seen, that the lime should be spread 
over the bottom of the leechtub in order that 
the ley may filter through it; and also that 
the lime be fresh burnt, asit then has a grea- 


ter capacity for the acid. — Cultivator. 


PIERRE—A GERMAN TALE. 

In a village of the Magraviat of Barith, in 
Franconia, dwelt a laborer named Peter, his 
farm was the finest in the country, and his 
least valuable property, three daughters and 
three sons, the pledges of his wife Theresa, 
were married and caressed their children un- 
der his roof. He at eighty, and his wife at 
seventyeight, were served, beloved and re- 
spected by this numerous family, whose sin- 
gle occupation was to comfort and continue 
their venerable parents—and having been so- 
ber and laborious in youth, their grey hairs 
were vigorous—still cherishing their primi- 
tive contentment and love, happy and fond of 
their family, they thanked God and blessed 
their children. ‘ 

On an evening, whose day had been dedi- 
cated to the harvest, Peter, Theresa and their 
family were reposing ‘on sheaves by the door 
—they admired the appearance of those fine 


yon firmament is sprinkled with stars, 

of which detaching themselves, leave 

them a train of fire. The moon from behind 
those poplars, scatters a pale and trembling 
light, covering all objects with uniform white; 
the air breathes not; the tranquil trees seem 
to respect the slumber of the birds they shel- 
ter; the linnets are resting under the hood 
of their wings; and the ring dove and his 
mate repose o’er their young, who have no 
plumage but their mother’s. This profound 
silence is interrupted, only by a querulous 
and distant note, which strikes +t intervals 
on our ear; it is the owl, image of the wicked, 
he watches when others sleep, he complains 
unceasingly, and dreads the eye of day. O 
my children, be ever good, and you will be 
ever happy. Since threescore years, your 
parents have enjoyed undisturbed felicity, may 
the purchase of it be to you less dear, than it 
has been to us. At these words the eyes of 
the old man were bathed in tears. Louisa, 
one of his little grandchildren, yet not seven, 
ran to embrace him; my grandpapa, you give 
us so much pleasure on these evenings, you 
relate some pretty story—how much shall 
we receive, if you will tell to us your own— 
it is not too late, the evening is beautiful and 
no one wants to sleep. The whole family of 
Peter made similar intercessions, they ran- 
ged themselves around him, and were desir- 


mph eget | 
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a little horse, the gift of ari uncle, which I 
thought under her control, as if it belonged 
not to the father; a small package of our 
clothes was in a bag, and this with a very 
little food, and still jess money, the fruit of 
her economy,’was her sole burden—for my- 
self I carried nothing, so true it is, that young 
people contrive virtues at will; I stole a 
daughter from her father, and would have 
blushed to have taken one farthing beside. 

We traveled the night through, and at day- 
break made the frontier of Bohemia, and 
were past pursuit. Ina valley, by the side 
of one of those rivulets, so endearing to lov- 
ers, we stopped. Theresa alighted from her 
horse, and made, on the turf with me, a fru- 

1 and delicious repast—it was here we 

rst occupied ourselves with our destiny.— 
After much discoursing, after having retold 
our money twenty times, and estimated the 
horse at the highest, we still found that our 
stock in trade was worth only twenty. ducate,; 
one Carrt live lohg ontwenty we 
decided to gain some large city, where we 
could be the better screened from detection, 
and get married immediately. This resolu- 
tion Jed us to Egra; the church first received 
us on our arrival; we were joined by a priest, 
and never was money expended with more 
good will, than the moiety of our stock, 
which we gave him for the office. It seem- 
ed that we rested from our labors and our 
fears; and so we did for eight days; at the 
expiration of that period, the little horse was 
sold; at the end of a month we were desti- 
tute. What could we do? what should be- 
come ofus? my skill was in rustic labor, and 
the inhabitants of great cities look with much 
contempt, on the art which nourishes them. 
Theresa had little more genius than myself, 
she suffered, and trembled for the future, 
while we aggravated a hundred times, the 
severity of our pains, by a mutual conceal- 
ment. At length, as a final resource, I en- 
listed into a regiment of cavalry, then garri- 
soned at Egra, and gave my bounty to The- 
resa, which she received in tears—my pay 
supported me, and the little productions of 
Theresa, for she had the instruction of want, 
kept in motion our little household. An in- 
fant came, to straighten the connection, it 
was you, dearest Gertrude; we pronounced 
you the future treasure of our age—and 
though with each new filial blessing, the 
prophecy has been repeated, we have known 











Have you Pianrsp a Vine?—If you have 
planted one that produces good fruit, take 
care of it, and propeaste it by cuttings and 
layers, and its fruit will richly repay your la- 
bor. If you have not, buy or beg one, and 
plant it in the present spring. Ifyou buy, it 
will cost two or three shillings; if you beg 
one, I don’t know how much it will cost to 
requite the favor. The second year after 
planting it will produce you fruit, which will 
every year increase as the plant enlarges.— 
The fruit will be found to be wholesome and 
grateful, and you will realize the pleasure of 
sitting under your own vine during the intense 
heats of summer; and you will wonder that 
you have lived so long without enjoying this 
pleasure. The native kinds most worthy of 
cultivation, are the Isabella, Winne, and Ca- 
tawba, all hardy, thrifty and abundant bear- 
ers, and their fruit ripening in the order in 
which they are named. If you want foreign 
fruit, the sweetwater, chasselas, black clus- 
ter, and other early kinds are to be preferred. 
These demand more care than the native 
kinds, and the vines will require a slight cov- 
ering of earth during the winter. A little 
experience will make you familiar with their 
management, and convert the labor required 
for their care into a recreation.—Ib. 





A Kiss.—A young lady in school, enga- 
ged im the study of grammar, being asked by 
her preceptor whether the word “kiss” was a 
common or proper noun? © The girl blushing 
deeply and with hesitancy answered “It is 
both common and proper, sir.” 





A Dertcrency or Evipence.—-A son of 
Galen, who was very angry when any joke 
was passed on physicians, once defended him- 
self from raillery. “Jdefy any person whom 
I ever attended, to accuse me of ignorance 
or neglect.” “That you may safely do, for 
you know, doctor, dead men tell no tales!” 





A printer observing two baliffs pursuing 
en ingenious but distressed author, remarked, 
“that it was a new edition of ‘the pursuits 








of literature,’ unbound, but hot pr 
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fant to her knee, that its cries might not dis- 
turb, and all listened in breathless attention, 
while the good old man, with one hand ca- 
ressing Louisa, and the other joiged, with 
Theresa’s, commenced his history. * ~ 

It is a long time, indeed, since I have felt 
the gaiety of eighteen, when but sixteen 
summers had stolen by Theresa. She was 
the only daughter of Aimar, a father, the 
most opulent in the country—and I was the 
poorest peasant of the village, unconscious of 


«my poverty, until I loved—I made every ef- 


fort to crush a passion, which boded so little 
good. My humble fortune, I knew, must 
eternally oppose the possession of Theresa, 
and the language of my duty was distinct, 
to renounce her or my poverty. But for 
riches I must have deserted the place of her 
abode, and this was an exertion beyond me, 
I preferred offering myself asa servant to her 
father. 

He received me; you may judge, with what 
spirit I lJabored—1 became soon the friend of 
Aimar, still sooner was I the friend of his 
daughter; you my children, who have all 
married from love, know full well, when we 
have once given our hearts, how easily we 
are delighted, with what constancy we seek, 
how readily we find each other. Theresa’s 
love was as passionate as my own, of nothing 
but Theresa could I think, I lived only in her 
presence; every day I beheld her, and no lon- 
ger dreamed, that this happiness might ter- 
minate. 

Too soon was I undeceived: a peasant of 
the neighboring village, besought Theresa 
of her father; and when his crops had been 
examined by Aimar, his title was acknowl- 
edged, and the marriage decreed. In vain 
did we weep, our tears melted no one’s heart. 

Even her melancholy—Theresa was.con- 
strained to hide from the reproof of her in- 
flexible father. At last came the fatal day— 
hope was in both extinct. Theresa was to 
wed with one whom she abhorred. She 
would die under it—and J could not survive 
—we took the remaining alternative, we elo- 
ped, and heaven punished usforit. We left 
the village at midnight, Theresa mounted on 





those offices, which your mother could not 
perform—and while she, desolated by the 

rivations, passed her days over your cradle, 
by my promptness in duty, I was endeavor- 
ing to secure the esteem and friendship of 
my commanders. 

Frederick, my captain, was but twenty 
years old, and from all our officers, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his gentleness and ele- 

ance. He had taken me into favor, I told 

im my story, he saw Theresa, and our con- 
dition interested him. Repeatedly did he 
promise to make advances to Aimar, and as 
my dependence on him was absolute, I had 
secured his word for the restoration of my 
liberty, when my father in law should be ap- 
peased. Once already had he written toour 
village, and was yet without answer—time 
rolled by—but my young captain relaxed 
not, Theresa became hourly more sad, and 
when I prayed for the explanation of her sor- 
row, she spoke to me of her father, and di- 
verted the subject. Far was I from diseov- 
ering the cause of it in my patron, 

This young man, with all the ardor of his 
years, had seen Theresa, as I saw her; his 
virtue was weaker than his passion, he knew 
our misfortunes, he understood our necessi- 
ties, and he dared to hame to my wife, the 
price of his protection. Roused by the insult, 
she told him all her indignation, yet, dreading 
the impetuous jealousy of my temper, con- 
cealed it from me; she secretly resisted Fred- 
erick, at the very moment, that I was boas- 
ting to her of his generosity. 

As I approached my house one day after 
leaving the picket, you may judge of my sur- 
prise, at the sight of Aimar. ve 
found you, ravisher? he exclaimed, give me 
back my daughter, restore me the happi 

ou stole, to reward my memaaryer Be Enelt to 

im; I endured the first burst of his anger; I 
softened him with my tears, till he consented 
to hear me, It was then I undertook my 
justification;. the evil is done, said I, Theresa 
is mine, she is my wife. My life is - en 
hands, punish me, yet spare your only : 
Dishonor not her husband, kill ber not with 
grief; forget me I pray yon, and think of her 








alone. Instead of leading him to Theresa, I 
then conducted him to you, my daughter; 
come, added I, here is another subject for 
your clemency and pity; you were in your 
cradle, Gertrude; you slept, and innocence 
and health were in the lilies and roses of your 
face. Aimar contemplates you, and his eyes 
are moistened, I take you to my arms, I pre- 
sent you to him, here again is your daughter. 
My emotions awoke you, and, as though 
Heaven had inspired your temper, you com- 
| not, but smiled; you stretched your 
ittle arms to the venerable Aimar, and ca- 
ressed with your fingers his hoary locks, 
while you gave to him yourcheek. The old 
man covered you with kisses, and strained 
you to his bosom; then, still keeping his bur- 
den, and extending to me his hand, come my 
son, said he, let us find my daughter; you 
may think, my children, with what joy I led 
him to our habitation. 
On the way, I thought Theresa might suf- 


his rance. In 
od her fr ran verore 77 = ; 
open door, and discover Frederick on 
his knees to my wife, who was employing all 
her strength to eseape from his transportse— 
my eyes scarcely beheld the s le, ere 
sword was in his bosom. He fell, bath- 


m 
ed in his blood; his cries assembled the 
, while my sword still smoked from its 
; and the unhappy Aimar arrived but to 
see me loaded withirons! I embraced him, I 
commended to him my child, and lifeless 
wife, embraced you, too, Gertrude, and fol- 
lowed my com to a dungeon. 
Two days and three nights here buried, 
you may conceive my situation; I heard o 
nothing from without; I knew not the fate of 
Theresa; and! saw nothing but my perverse 
gaoler, whose unvaried answers to my in- 
iries, was the assurance of a speedy con- 
tion. On the third day my doors were 
opened, I was ordered out, a detachment was 
t to surround me, and under their guard 
was conducted to the place d’armes. | saw 
from afar my regiment, collected with the 
terrific engine of my punishment. The idea, 
that I had now reached the crisis of my woes, 
brought back my lost strength, with a con- 
vulsive motion I doubled my step; my t e 
in spite of me pronounced the name of - 
resa; I wry her every where, and com- 
plained of her absence. At last i arrived— 
they read my sentence, and delivered me to 
him who shonld execute it. I was awaiting 
the most piercing cries; a spectre, half naked, 
pale and bloody, striving to penetrate the 
armed troop that surrounded me, then struck 
my eye. It was Frederick: my friends, he 
exclaimed, I am the wretch; it is | who merit 
death; my friends have pity on the innocent; 
1 would have seduced his wife, and he has 
punished me for it, and you are fiends if you 
attempt his life. ‘The commander of the re- 
nt ran to him, he attempted to calm him, 
showed him the law which condemned me 
for raising a hand against my officer. I was 
then no officer, cried Frederick, 1 had render- 
ed.to him his liberty; behold his discharge 
executed on the preceding night, he is not 
amenable even to your justice. My rights 
were defended by Frederick and humanity; 
I was reconducted to prison, he addressed 
the minister, accused himself, besought my 
pardon, and obtained it. Aimar, ‘I'heresa 
and myself, dropt at the feet of our liberator, 
he confirmed the gift of my liberty, and would 
have joined to it benefactions, which we did 
notaccept. To this village we returned, the 
death of Aimar has left me master of his 
wealth, and it is among you, my children, that 
we will enjoy it, and terminate our days in 


peace. 
The recital of Pierre had closely drawn 
around bim his family. They still listened, 
when he no longer spoke, and their cheeks 
were coursed with tears; comfort yourseives, 
eaid the good old man, Heaven, in your love, 
has recompensed me for every pain. He 
then embraced them, twice kissed Louisa, 
and they retired to rest. 
At a late party in Edinburgh, a young la- 
ay, being tensed by some of her acquaintance 
an Hibernian who had been recently 
paying her some attention, turned round to 


ig ag yee sat beside her, and said, 
“ , sir, if you werea ax 6 what objection 
7 


~~ 





you have to an Iris Wena | 
madam,” he replied, “I am afraid he would 
be for a repeal of the union.” 


There are in Great Britain and Ireland 





ADDRESS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
BY MRS L. BH. SIGOURNEY. 

Will you permit me, dear young friends, 
vous to you freely as to daughters! You 
doubtless need no argument to convince you 
of the excellence of industry. We will de- 
vote a few thoughts only to those branches of 
it which belong peculiarly to our own sex. 
It is one of our privileges, that we have such 
a variety of interesting employments, Time 
need never hang upon our hands, who have 
it continually in our power to combine amuse- 
ment with utility. If we leave any vacancy 
for ennui to creep in, it must surely be our 
own fault. 

Needle work, in all its countless forms of 
use, elegance and ornament, has been the ap, 
propriate occupation of women. From the 






na- 
ture’s eggs teh has been their and their 


a 
plishments. But its necessary depart- 
t should be thoroughly understood. The 
numerous tions of mending are not 
beneath the notice of the most refined young 


lady. To her own wardrobe perfectly 
in order, she doubtless considers her duty. 
A just regard to economy, a wish to add to 


the comfort of all around, and a desire to aid 
in the relief of the poor, will induce her to be- 
come expert in those inventions, by which 
the various articles of apparel are repaired, al- 
tered, or renovated. A very sensible, rational 
selfcomplacency arises from the power of ma- 
king “auld claiths look amaist as well as new.” 
I regret that the quiet oe of knit- 
ting has become so nearly obsolete. In man 
parts of Europe it continues a favorite sedaeb 
of female occupation. It is so among the 
classic shades of Greece; and Russell, in his 
tour in Germany, speaking of the Saxon ladies 
says, “They are models of industry whether 
at home or abroad: 7 and needle work 
know no interruption. A lady, going to her 
rouf, would think little of forgetting her fan; 
but could not spend half an hour without her 
implements of industry. At Dresden, even 
| the theatre is no protection against knitting 
needles, I have seen a lady gravely lay down 
her work, wipe away the tears which the éor- 
rows heckla or Walstein’s death had 
bnittng:” "Kiting is adapted to Chowo litle 
i : nitting is a to i 
ha ber 2 Vy Sooner 
convenient to collect the more complicated 
apparatus of needle work. It isthe friend of 
twilight, that sweet season of reflection so 
happily described by a Scottish writer, as that 
brief period “when the shuttle stands still be- 
fore the lamp is lighted.” Neither are the 
roductions of the knitting needles so velue- 
ess as those who take no part in them are 
disposed to pronounce. Yet, if there are any 
who consider so humble a branch of economy 
unworthy their regard, they may still be in- 
duced to patronize it for the sake of the coffi- 
fort it administers unto the poor. Their la- 
borous occupations and limited leisure often 
preclude their attention to this employment; 
and a pair of thick stockings in winter will be 
usually found a most acceptable gift to their 
shuddering little ones. itting seems to 
have a native affinity with social feeling: it 
leaves the thoughts at liberty for conversation 
and yet imparts just enough of the serene 
and selfsatisfied sensation of industry, to pro- 
mote a good humor, and prepare for the plea- 
sant interchange of sympathy. 

I recollect in my early days, sometimes 
seeing a number of most respectable elderly 
ladies,collected for an afterngon visit, all knit- 
ting, all happy, all discussing the various 
topics of neighborly concerns, with friendly 
interest and delight. I saw benevolent smiles 
mayan | from their faces, and formed a fan- 
cied union between knitting and contentment, 
which perchance is not yet broken. I ob- 
served that the fabrics which wrought, 
to protect the feet of their h ld, were 
often com of yarn, manufactured by their 
own s. And here, permit me to advert 
to that almost forgotten utensil, the large 
epinning whee]. From the universal yet gen- 
tle exercise it affords the limbs, the chest, and 
the whole frame, it is altogether the best mode 
of domestic ‘calisthenics which has hitherto 
been devised. It is well adapted to those pe- 
riods, when, from a succession of storms, la- 
dies are prevented from going into the open 
air, and begin to feel the lassitude of a too se- 





4,000,000 dwelling houses. 





dentary life. By a change of habits in the 








on a large scale, domestic manufactures have 
become a less prominent branch of economy. 
Still some degree of alliance subsists between 
them. Materials for winter stockings might 
be profitably prepared in families. rable 
flannels, and even handsome carpets, have 
been often the productions of delicate hands. 
Among a large? family of sisters, the cheerful 
0 ons of the spinning whee] assume the 
jae of an prs mest lng and are said to 
Were my 


shades, where its simple process was but to | the temerity to undertake bringing an explo- 
unite the fig leaf, to the days when the most ded thing into fashion—I for the great 
exquisite tissues of rivaled spinning wheel solely as a salutary mode 


of exercise, and not one inconsistent with do- 


such amo c sicians 
a variety of substitutes, such 
polishing 


is too violent; in others it may be carried to 
excess, through excitement or competition; 
but regular exercise upon the spinning wheel 
has been known to give the valetudinarian 
strength, and to remove incipient tendency 
to pulmonary di . 

With regard to the culinary art, 1 should 
be pleased to persuade my young ladies to be- 
come somewhat an adept init. Not that I 
believe to tempt the palate with high seasoned 
dishes, and induce indigestion and debility 
among one’s guests and dearest friends, is 
true benevolence, though some benevolent 
ladies may practise it. But that superinten- 
dence of a table, which unites neatness with 
comfort, consults health, and prevents prodi- 
gality, and the power of personally supplying 
it with salutary or elegant preparations, is an 
accomplishment of no slight order. It need 
not follow, that a thorough knowledge of 
housekeeping is incompatible with intellectual 
tastes and attainments. There is indeed no 
native affinity between them; but she will dis- 
play the greatest mental energy who can re- 
concile their discrepancies, compose their 
welfare, and adeptin each, This 
may be seemehee have had repeated exam- 


cite one. The accompli 
Juvenile Miscellany, whose prolific pen enters 
almost every department of current literature, 
to instruct and delight, is also the author of 
the “frugal housewife;” and able practically 
to illustrate its numerous and valuable pre- 
cepts. You will probably think, my young 
friends, that an essay on such homely and an- 
tiquated subjects might have been spared. 
But while home continues to be the province 
of woman, nothing that relates to its comfort, 
order, and economical arrangement, should 
be held of slight import. That these com- 
plicated duties may be well and gracefully 
performed, some foundation should be laid for 
them in youth. It has been alleged as an ob- 
jection to the present expanded system of fe- 
male education, that it creates dislike to the 
humble occupation of the domestic sphere. 
It becomes those who enjoy these heightened 
rivileges to disprove the argument, and to 
free themselves from the ingratitude of repay- 
ing the increased liberality of the other sex 
with disre to their interests and happi- 
ness, This nsibility rests much with 
the rising generation. We therefore who are 
almost ready to pass off the stage, entreat you 
our daughters, not to despise that domestic 
industry which walks hand in hand with re- 
spectability and contentment. We pray you 
to show that love of books is not inconsistent 


blican simplicity expects of 
ita aonnel that ar Sep - 0 need be 
no hi to duty.— Ladies’ Mag. 





Dissentions 1x Love.—Between conge- 
nial minds, dissentions are ever most painful; 
as discords are the harsher, the nearer they 
approach to concord. 


. Aga pense was showing Dr Johnson the 
castle of Edinburgh, he mentioned to him a 
tradition that some part of it had been stand- 
ing three hundred years before Christ. “Much 
faith,” replied the doctor in his usual manner, 
“is due to tradition; and that part of the for- 
tress which was standing at so early a»period, 
must undoubtedly have been the upon 
which it is founded!” 








community, and the introduction of machinery 


. _To females who suffer for 


-purpase.to. 
editor of the 





THE OCEAN—A POEM. 


Likeness of heaven! 
Agent of power! 

Man is thy victim, 
Shipwrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee! 


What are the riches 

Of Mexico’s mines 

To the wealth that far down 
In the deep water shines? 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast! 


From the high hills that view 
Thy wreck making shore, 

When the bride of the 

Shrieks at thy roar; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in the 


4 


cold ashes shal! 
While the voice of eternity 
Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and 


Dissolved—and for ever— 
Like dew in thy foam 


Unweaken’d, un 

Twin brother of time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld 

Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall ro’ I, 

And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back like a scroll— 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 


Be more mighty, more lastin 
More ehpiniess then thou, » 





Liverpoo. anp Mancuester Rar Roap. 
—This rail road isthirtyseven miles in length 
and is the greatest work of the kind now in 
England. ginning at Liverpool, this road 
enters an open cutting twentytwo feet deep, 
with four lines of railway, and leading to the 
mouth of the great tannel, which is twenty- 
two feet wide and sixteen high. The sides 
are perpendicular for five feet above the floor, 
and surmounted bya semicircular arch, 
tunnel is cut througha strata of red rock, blue 

evabovee ante 


in length. The whole extent of this vast cav- 
ern is lighted with gas,and the sides and roof 
are whitewashed, to give a greater effect to 
the illumination. 

The road in the tunnel curves and begins 
a general ascent towards the east. At this 
extremity, the road leads into a wide area 
forty feet below the surface of the ground, 
cut out of the solid rock, and surmounted on 
every side by wails and battlements. From 
this area a small tunnel returns towards Liv- 
erpool. Proceeding east from the area, the 
traveler finds himself upon the open road at 
Manchester, moving upon a perfect level, the 
road slightly curved, clear, dry, free from ob- 
struction, and the rails firmly fixed upon mas- 
sive blocks of stone. After some time it de- 
scends very gradually, and passes through a 
deep cutting, under large stone archways.— 
Beyond this the road leads through the great 
rock excavation of Olive Mount, which is 70 
feet deep and only wide enough for two 
trains of carriages to pass each other. 

After leaving this, it approaches the great 

Roby bank, stretching across a valley two 
miles in width, and varying from. fifteen to 
fortyfive feet in height. Here the traveler 
finds himself mounted above the tops of the 
trees, and looks around over the wide ex- 
panse ofcountry. After some further curv 
and passing some other banks, bridges 
cuts, the road is carried into the city of Man- 
chester. 
The track is double, the rails are of wrought 
iron, laid sometimes on stone, but where the 
foundation is less firm, upon wood. The 
whole work cost 820,000]. sterling. 





Consucan Love.—Affection may be won 
by the sweetness of disposition, and esteem 
and respect by talents and by virtue; but no 
other quality can confer the nameless interest 
which arises from a happy congruity of tastes 
and of pursuits. To feel with one heart, to 
judge with one mind, and telook to the same. 

igh and pure sources iness, are most 
beautiful links in the golden chain of domes 





tic union. 








100 LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
{Continued from page 93.) 

Sovrney.—There are poets whose genius 
is not confined to verse, but who, after reach- 
ing almost the summit of Parnassus, descend 
and travel into the wide domains of history, 
and gain a naine in the cause of truth, rival- 

ing their fame in fiction, Robert Southe 
is of these, and one of the most distinguished. 
He was born in the parish of Christ Church, 
Bristol, in the year 1774; his parents were of 
such substance as to be able to give him an 
excellent education: he was some time in 
Westminster school, where he gained a 
name for being both stirring in play and 
= in his lessons: what he acquired in 
estminster, he took with him to the uni- 
versity; but he did not remain long there.— 
He gave in his adhesion to the muses early, 
and courted public notice in a~ succession of 
mg of an one stamp, which raised him 
igh in the ranks of inspiration, ‘Joan of 
Arc’ was written before he was twentyone 
years old: the preface is dated November 
1795; in all the history of our poetry, we have 
no poem of that high order—containing such 
truly heroic and deeply — passages, 
written by one so youthful. In those days, 
when the bard was young and ardent, and 
before reflection and the world had sobered 
down his notions, he was smitten with the 
theories of the revolutionists of France, and 
rejoiced in their promises of equality in all 
matters save genius. In this he went hand 
in hand with almost all the nation, for who 
did not rejoice to see a doting tyranny tramp- 
led to dust, and a hope of liberty held out for 
enslaved millions? But soon after he pub- 
lished his first epic, Southey beheld the god- 
dess of freedom metamorphosed into the de- 
mon of conquest, and the citizens of France 
marching to the subjugation of free states, 
with a chief whose war cry was universal do- 
minion. The poet turned from the French; 
not from freedom; and lent his aid to his own 
land, then menaced by the “friends of the 
people,” with right. good will. This very 
natural line of conduct has raised a hue and 
cry of political heresy against him, which is 
often renewed. Byron was one of the bit- 
terest of his foes; and has left traces of this 
unamiable spirit in too many places of his 


To the ‘Joan of Atc,’ succeeded ‘Thalaba,’ 
an Arabian poem, with much of the wonderful 
and wild, but more of the natural and heroic; 
the introduction—more brief than common 
with Southey, is dated Cintra, October, 1800. 
The irregular measure in which it is written, 
he looks on as the Arabesque ornament ofan 
Arabian tale, and says truly, that the dullest 
reader cannot distort it into discord. It is, 
indeed, musical: 

How beautiful is night! 
A dewy fresimess fills the silent air: 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 
In full orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 
The poem relates the fortunes of the heroic 
orphan Thalaba, who, by the aid of virtue, 
and Jove, and courage, triumphs over spirit- 
ual as well as material enemies. It is a mo- 
ving story; for, of all our poets, Southey has 
the truest pathos. 

‘Madoc,’ which appeared in 1805, is a po- 
em founded on a Welsh tradition, that in the 
twelfth century one of the Princes of Wales 
led a band of adventurers in search of a more 
hospitable land than their own, and formed a 
settlement in America. “Strong evidence,” 
says the poet, “has been adduced, that he 
reached America, and that his posterity exist 
there to this day, on the southern branches 
of the Missouri.” That the country has; 
since been explored, and no Welsh Indians 
found, makes nothing against the beauty of 
the poem. The narrative is in blank verse, 
“the noblest measure,” says the poet in the 
preface to Thalaba, “in my judgment, of 
which our admirable langu is capable.” 
Of this fine measure, he has here and else- 
where shown himself a great master. To 
the regular ‘Madoc,’ succeeded the wilder 
‘Kehama,’ a tale of the Hindoos; emblazonin 
the superstitious beliefs, and impulses, an 
feelings, and manners of that singular people. 
It was printed, I think, in the year 1809; the 
story relates the triumph of the powerful and 








wicked, through the means of a prayer and a 
curse, over the beautiful and the pure, till 
time and penance remove the charm, and 
truth and virtue prevail. The measure is 
irregular; sometimes with and without 
rhyme; but always harmonious and pleasing 
to the ear: nor are the attractions of fancy 
and sensibility wanting. The character of 
young Neallinay, and the detail of her suffer- 
ings, are full of tenderness an@ os; of 
gentleness and the exquisite wt of na- 
ture. It is altogether a magnificent fiction, 
and though its machinery and manners were 
strange to the public ear, it was well receiv- 
ed, and went ugh various editions. 


With ‘Roderick the last of the Goths,’ 
Southey resolved, it seems, to bid farewell to 
nationaf and historic fiction: it is the last of 
his greater poems; and though not in matters 
of y and imagination the highest, is con- 
sidered, and | think justly, not only as the 
most tonaiang of his productions, but the 
most. afiecti l 
tion, Be pe the patos and of 
situation, and is written in vigorous and mas- 
sive blank verse, and in euch manly and racy 
English, as few bards of these our latter days 
can approach, Of this, the flight of Rogerick 
may serve as a specimen of what is impres- 
sed on every page of the poem: 


From 
He turned aside, unable to enflure 
This burthen of the general woe: nor walls, 
Nor towers, nor mountain fastnesses he sought: 
A firmer hold his spirit yearn'd to find, 
A rock of surer strength, Unknowing where, 
Straight through the wild be hastened all the day, 
And with nnslacked speed was oe 
When evening gathered round. Seven days from morn 
Till night he traveled thus: the forest oaks, - 
The fig grove by the fearful husbandman 
Forsaken to the spoiler: and the vines, 
Where fox and household dog together now 
Fed on the vintage, gave him food: the hand 
Of heaven was on him, and the agony 
Which wrought within, supplied a strength beyond 
The natural force of man. 


Roderick escaped, in the poet’s song, from 
the fatal field in which he lost his crown to 
the Moors; sought, by a life of mortification 
and repentance, to appease offended Heaven, 
and finally appeared as a stranger warrior in 
the ranks of i own army, turned the tide of 
battle by his valor, and having saved the 
country he had injured, departed, and was 
seennomore. Inthe minor poems of South- 
ey there is great and various merit; some are 
of joyous, others of a satiric nature: the for- 
mer have tender passages amid their mirth, 
and the latter are discerning | and sarcastic, 


groes of Barbadoes. His parents perished in 
this venturous mission, and the young poet 
was nurtured and instructed by the good and 
enerous Moravians. The state in which 
was kept was not a little monastic; for 
ten years he was secluded from the world: 
but the result was admirable scholarship— 
and, what the brethren little perhaps expect- 
ed, a resolution to be a poet. At ten years 
of age he was a writer of verses; at fourteen 
he had filled two volumes with his attempts, 
and the Moravian brotherhood concluding 
that out of such materials it was in vain to 
try to make a missionary, had him articled 
first to one tradesman, then to another; the 
young poet either disliked business or re- 
straint, and, having grown up almost to 
manhood, resolved to seek something for 
himself. He accordingly, in the year 1792, 
associated himself with the editor of the 
Sheffield Register, a journal vehement in the 
cause of public freedom: a clergymen wrote 


a song in honor of fall of the ile: 
ie and in tag 
was twenty pounds, and imprsol 
for three months in York Castle. On his 
lease he wrote an account of a riot in Shef- 
field, in which two men were killed; an in- 
dictment for a libel was the consequence; he 
was fined thirty pounds and sent for six 
months to prison. The magistrate at whose 
instigation he was prosecuted, relented after- 

of his conduct, and sought, by kind- 
ness and public attention, to efface all re- 
membrance of his sufferings. 

He was, however, so little affected by the 
rigors ofa jail, that he wrote what he called 
‘Prison Amusements’—a series of poems, 
sometimes light and airy, and occasionally se- 
rious and mournful—they were published in 
1797. The retired leisure of Scarborough 
afforded him an opportunity of composing 
‘The Ocean,’ a poem; this was in 1805, and 
in 1806 the injuries of Switzerland —— 
him with the idea of giving a picture of the 
misery to which a Swiss family were driven 
by the fraternal affection ofthe French. The 

m is of a dramatic character, and exhibits 
th ardor and sensibility, though the meas- 
ure is the worst that couldbe chosen for ten- 
derness or emotion. “The West Indies’ fol- 
lowed; the poem was published in a most ex- 
pensive form, and such was the demand that 
ten thousand copies were sold. In the year 
1812, he wrote “he World before the Flood;’ 
though the time was remote, the coun 


which are perpetually wandering in all sorts 
of orbits through the firmament, is the result 
of a provision that must have been made be- 
fore one of those enormous masses was 
launched upon its course. The comet of 
1680 was followed by a tail which considera- 
bly exceeded in length the whole interval be- 
tween the sun and the earth: the tuil of the 
comet of 1769 extended sixteen million of 
leagues; and that of the great comet of 1811, 
thirtysix millions. The orbit of the small 
comet called after M. Biela, of Josephstadt, 
by a remarkable coincidence, very nearly in- 
tersects that of the earth; and it is very well 
known, that had the latter been only a little 
month in advance of its actual place at the 


time of the pas of that comet in 1832, 
there must have nm a rencontre between 
them. Considering that Biela’s comet is so 


small, and, like Encke’s, is scarcely more sol- 
id than a cloud, it might not possibly have 
produced any effect upon the orbit of the 
earth. But it would have most de- 
ranged, during its passage, the c 
parts of our atmosphere, rendered it very 
generally inconsistent with the continuance 
of animal life, and prodigiously aggravated 
the pestilence with which so many nations 
—e A that fatal year.* nostediad 
mean of the sea is, ing to 
La Place, from a five miles. If the ex- 
isting waters were increased only by one 
fourth, it would drown the earth, with theex- 


ception of some high mountains. Ifthe vol- — 


ume of the ocean were augmented only by one 
eighth, considerable portions of the 
continents would be submerged, and the sea- 
sons would be changed all over the globe.— 
Evaporation would be so much plore «9 that 
rains would fall continually, destroy the har- 
vests, and fruits, and flowers, and subvert the 
whole economy of nature. Thereis 
nothing more tiful in our whole system 
than the process by which the fields are irri- 
gated from the skies—the rivers are fed from 
the mountains—and the ocean 
within bounds, which it never can exceed so 
long as that process continues on the present 
scale. The vapor raised by the sun from the 
sea floats wherever it is lighter than the at- 
mosphere; condensed, it upon the earth 
in water; or attracted to the mountains, it 
on their summits, dissolves, and per- 
petually replenishes the conduits with which, 
externally or internally, hex ane all furnish- 
ed. By these conduits the fluid iq conveyed 
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pass the objects of their invective or their 
scorn under the “saws and harrows of iron,” 
with such readiness and force as rank the 
author high among the sons of satiric song. 

Southey has the great merit of being ori- 
ginal in his conceptions, in his subjects, and 
in the structure of his verse; he is ever equa- 
ble, clear and flowing; his matter always rea- 
dy, imagery at command, and so earnest and 
possessed with his theme, as never, for a mo- 
ment, to cease to interest us. His thoughts 
are generally just and noble; he is a lover of 
mercy, an admirer of whatever is generous 
and heroic. His poems have survived the 
sternest and most unmitigated criticism; 
against him, as against Wordsworth, critics 
bent their sharpest shafts, and, for a time, 
appeared to daunt, disconcert, and oppress 
him; because his song was unlike that of 
other men, he was treated with all this con- 
tumely; his fault was his merit; had he sung 
as others have done, he might have sung 
pleasingly and with effect: but he gave way 
to his own emotions, and, at the risk of criti- 
cal martyrdom, established himself as an ori- 
ginal, ma copied but from his own heart and 
conceptions. His life has been laborious 
and exemplary; he is one of our most fruitful 
and successful writers; his biographies and 
histories are considered by many superior to 
his poems; his mind overflows with all kinds 
of knowledge. He lives at Keswick, in as 
retired a way as his high fame will allow, and 
few travelers of any taste visit the lakes with- 
out desiring to see the poet of Thalaba, the 
biographer of Nelson, or the historian of 
Brazil. 


Monteomery.—To write the life of James 
Montgomery would be tocompose something 
like a romance. He was born at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, 4th November, 1771; his father, a 
Moravian preacher, removed him, at the age 
of four years, to Antrim, in Ireland; he re- 
mained there for a year, and was then trans- 
ferred to the Moravian seminary at Fulnick, 
in Yorkshire, to be educated, whilst his fa- 
ther and his mother sailed to the West In- 
dies, for the purpose of instructing the ne- 





land’ a poem which gave an account of the 
Moravian missions to that land of frost and 
snow, overlooked, though a fragment; his 
last extensive poem was ‘The Pelican Island,’ 
in nine cantos, suggested by aan ein the 
voyage of captain F'linders to New Holland. 
One of his most popular works is called 
‘Songs of Zion,’ or, in other words, versions 
ofthe Psalms of David. The verse is gener- 
ally easy and harmonious, but in simplicity 
and graphic truth our ancient versions are 
@ot approached. The merits of Montgome- 
ry as a poet, must be gathered from the ap- 
probation of the world, and not from the 
opinion of the Edinburgh Review. His 
thoughts are pure and elevated, his diction 
fluent and harmonious; he maintains an equal 
flight, never high, never low; he is calm, but 
not impetuous; has much tenderness, but no 
ecstacy. In person he is above the middle 
height, with looks composed and melancholy; 
he is widely esteemed, and is in his nature 
friendly ard obliging. 
[Continued at page 108.) 


THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR, 
NUMBER V. 

The invariable regularity with which the 
earth accomplishes its orbit is in itself a stri- 
king proof of the divine perfection with which 
that orbit was traced out. A difference of 
ten days at one time, of three weeks or a 
month at another, in the length of our year, 
would disappoint the labor of the husband- 
man, and render every attempt at chronology 
abortive. The history of past generations 
would be a chaos, and all calculations as to 
the future, with respect to astronomical phe- 
nomena, and every thing connected with 
time, would be altogether visionary. We 
could have neither months nor years—noth- 
ing but a succession of days to which we 
could hardly give a name—and the whole of 
our present routine of life would be thrown 
into irrecoverable confusion. The dexterity, 
if we may use such a phrase, with which the 
earth preserves its path in space, without en- 
countering any of the numerous comets 











earth, and to the springs which lie deep in 
its bosom, destined to oaeif man with a pu- 
rerelement. If we suppose the sea then to 
be considerably diminished, the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, those inland seas of the 
western world, would become inconsiderable 
brooks; the brooks would wholly disappear; 
the atmosphere would be deprived of its due 
proportion of humidity; all nature would as- 
sume the garb of desolation; the bird would 
droop on the wing; the lower animals would 
perish on the barren soil; and man himself 
would wither away like the sickly grass at 
his feet. He must, indeed, be incorrigibly 
blind, or scarcely elevated in the scale of rea- 
son above the monkey, who would ume 
to say, or could for a moment honestly 
think, when duly informed on the subject, 
that the machinery by which the process of 
evaporation and condensation has been con- 
stantly carried on upon earth for so many 
centuries, exhibits no traces of divine science 
and power, and especially of benevolence to- 
wards the countless beings whose subsistence 
and happiness absolutely depend upon the 
circumstance of the waters of the ocean, 
earth and air, uniformly preserving the aver- 
age of their present mutual proportions. 

Let us glance in ing at the amount of 
— sna this process at 
ann upon mankind, 
countriss where they rod apie plied with the 
first condition of happiness imposed on them 
by their Creator; that of assid 7 
to cultivate the earth. We that in 
France, which teems with an i 
population, unskilled however in many of the 
modern i ements that have been carried 
to such perfection in Britain and Belgium, the 
rode einen aaa ech Nt sak 
stumbling block to comets. ’'the comet of 1710 actually 
got entangled among its satelites, and being thrown out 
of its orbit by his attraction was forced into a much lar- 
ger ecli it had traversed before. It is a proof of 
the smallness of the mass of that comet that none even 
of Jupiter's satelites suffered the least perceptible de- 
rangement of motion from this extraordinary confliet.— 


What effect it may have produced upon animal life with- 
in his atmosphere, we bave no means of conjeeturiags 
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average yearly produce is about twentyone 
millions of quarters of wheat, thirtytwo mil- 
lions of other grain, and sixteen of chesnuts 
and potatoes, the whole of which would 
emount, at moderate prices, to about one 
hundred and forty millions sterling, exclusive 
of the wealth which they gain by their olives 
and vines. The annual value of all the grain 
own in Britain, and of its cattle, sheep, 
ides, wool, butter, cheese and poultry, has 
been estimated at about two hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. A French writer, 
whose elaborate tables, though not always 
accurate, offer in most instances, an approxi- 
mation to the truth, has estimated the ordi- 
nary number of our sheep at fortytwo mil- 
lions, of our cattle at ten millions, and of our 
horses at one million eight hundred thousand. 
It has been calculated, that the wool shorn 
from our sheep in one year was worth, at 
eighteen pence a pound, a sum exceeding 
eight millions sterling. If we consider that 


from the 
from sea by the sun, returned by the 
clouds and mountains to the earth, thence 
= up through the stems of the vine and 
istributed through the purple clusters with 
which at the vintage time their branches are 
weighed down, we must at once perceive 
that any material derangement of the process 
in question would convert all the vineyards 
of France into mere collections of wood, fit 
only to be cut down and thrown into the fire. 
By the same process a grain of wheat may 
with due care be multiplied into four or five 
thousand. In the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, (1768, p. 203) a curious instance is 
stated, in which fortyseven pounds of wheat 
were actually obtained from one single seed. 
So also wool, milk, and flesh are but grass 
and corn changed into those substances by 
the assimilating system of the animal body, 
which could not be carried on for many days 
if half the waters of the sea retired into the 
eaverns of earth. The mind is almost over- 
whelmed with a sense of the everpresent De- 
ity, when we consider that at this moment 
there are upwards of a thousand millions of 
human beings walking on this globe, depen- 
dent for their daily maintenance upon the 
vapors of the ocean, which have nevet yet 
ceased to be raised, by the agency of the 
sun, in the proportions exactly requisite for 
the wants of man from season to season. 





budding Spring, opens with beauty. The 
blooming flowers, and green and verdant fields 
werfully impress us with the reflection that 
life, also, has its Spring time. The youth, 
in gaiety commences his course. His path 
opens with budding enjoyments, and his heart 
is filled with delights. He plucks its flowers, 
and the thorn often reminds him of the pains 
of too much pleasure; or the cloud that gath- 
ers over him admonishes him that ali is not 
sunshine—that pleasure has satiety. 

The Summer of life succeeds the Spring. 
Its former pleasantness is thrown off, and we 
begin to grow tired, and sigh for changes. 

e are satiated with its enjoyments and 
pleasures, and are inclined to prepare for Au- 
tumn. 

Autumn approaches, and its arrival is dis- 
covered by its frosts, and winds, and ‘sober 
livery.’ The leaves are decaying, and fall from 
the trees—all things bear hectic flesh of con- 
sumption. Man’s faculties even so begin to 
fall. He prepares to meet his dissolution. 

Winter comes—the last and aged season 
of the year. So, also, man finds his winter. 
He sinks and falls beneath the cheerless winds 
of time—his fall ss only of departed 

ndeur. The energies of man’s Spring time 

tve ushered him into the summer, which has 

failed him, almost at its entrance; and time 

saonpanes inthe Atoms af his life the path- 

way ve, whi prostrating win- 
ter shuts ie i the tomb. ~ 

But the dull days of winter are succeeded 
by the dawning of a perennial and glorious 
epring. Man only sleeps in the tomb, like 

decayed flowers, to be awakened into a 
glorious and immortal life, to enjoy a new 
spring, unchanging, yet never tiring, and 
perpetual. 





Lirerature—-Literature has her quacks, 
no less than medicine, and they are divided 
into two classes: those who have erudition, 
without genius, and those who have volubility 
without depth. We shall get second hand 


original nonsense 


sense from the one, and 
from the other.— Lacon. 









of France are but the vapors drawn | an 





General Rntelligence. 


DOMESTIC. 

Last Inuyess or Mn Wint.—The Richmond 
Compiler of 17th ult. contains an affecting ac- 
count of the last illness of Mr Wirt, ere on 
a gentleman who attended him through that ill- 
We proceed to extract the principal part 








ness. 
of it. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 8th March, 
he was in playful spirits, and sanguine of the 
success of an argument which he was to make 
in court on Monday. He felt better satisfied 
with his preparation, he said, than with any he 
had made for years before. On Sunday, he 
walked to the capitol to church; it was a damp 
chilly day, and the representatives’ hall was 
crowded and warm. To go immediately from it 
into the cold, damp air, and walk slowly, as he 
did, a mile to his lodgings, might have been 
deemed imprudent in one whose health was less 
tee than his then seemed. That night 

complained of a slight indisposition, and in 
the family worship of the evening, prayed with 


it, whic Of, and-soeppinely p forebes he 
But even this was sufficient to excite 
vague apprehensions in a family always ready to 
note and to dwell upon whatsoever might seem 
to bode danger or safety to a friend so dear. 

On Monday, he was confined to his room; no 
serious apprehensions were entertained, but a 

hysician was called in—it was onlyacold. On 

uesday he was worse, but we feared not the 
result. He complained of stiffness of the mus- 
cles of the throat and swelling of the glands; 
milk poultices were applied to his face, but the 
gave not relief. On y he wes muc 
worse, so much as to excitealarm; on the even- 
ing of this day it was first discovered that the 
disease was erysipelas, ‘‘a new enemy,’’ of which 
Mr Wirt then expressed his fears. ‘‘It was not 
the foe with which he had been so long accus- 
tomed to contend.”’ 

His constitution was too weak, as the physi- 
cians apprehended, to stand the vigorous treat- 
ment which would have been most efficient in 
destroying the disease, By Friday, the alarm 
had become very serious; the door was crowded 
by anxious inquiring friends, and those who met 
in the street asked from each other the latest in- 
telligence. The affliction of the family was ex- 
treme, but there was still hope. On Saturday, 
his daughter and soninlaw arrived from Balti- 
more, and were shocked to find the case so much 
worse than their worst fears. 

Scarcely a glimmer of hope was left to us, but 
this feeble ray was most anxiously watched and 
cherished. hen once shadowed by £0 deep a 

loom, the least of the twinkling stars in the 


t is more i to i than i 


day. 

Death, from the first day of his illness, had 
continued to approach with a steady pace, and 
in a form more than usually hideous. The fine 
countenance so bright with intellect, so beaming 
with benevolence, was sadly altered—by the dis- 
ease partly, and partly by remedies so fruitlessly 
applied. The eyes h»“ lost their speculation, 
the eloquent voice wis h shed, the divinity had 
departed from the temple, and its walls were de- 
faced, but life still lingered, loath to abandon a 
habitation which had so long given to a thing in 
itself so little desirable and so worthless, beauty 
purity and worth. 

The attending physicians were Doctors Hunt 
and Hall; none cuuld have been more anxiously 
attentive; the latter staid by him every night of 
the last four or five. 

About noon on Monday, consciousness re- 
turned; and he had power to speak a few words. 
Nature had made a last effort to permit him to 
take leave of his family and friends, to give them 
assurance that he died in christian hope, and to 
join them ‘in -~ to his God. The Rev. Mr 

ost officiated. In so much of the prayer as re- 
lated to his family and his own acceptance with 
heaven, he seemed heartily to join; but when a 
petition was offered that he might be restored to 
health, he audibly dissented ‘‘no, no!’’ He had 
done and suffered enough in this contentious 
world, and was entitled to th@ release, and the 
transfer to a higher existence, which the just and 
good are authorized to expect. 

~ was now prone ga manifest, eyen to the 
most sanguine, t recovery was beyond the. 
remote probability. Ho wan bes par 4 a mark 
for longer to miss, All that was left to 
us ve yd agrengen his to the tomb; to 
moisten lips and tongue, and 
perform such Ii offices of affection as might 
soothe his last sufferings. 

During the last eighteen hours, he was tran- 
quilasachiid. Breathing and warmth were the 
only evidences of life; no motion, no pain, no 
a nce aaa lay the wreck of William 

_ Three friends besides the clergyman, attended 
his bedside during the night—his family too, 
worn out as they were by nearly a week's con- 
stant watching, could not be rus Me to take re- 
pose. Anguish and affection gave them strength 
to bear what would have exhausted the strongest 
men. It was a night long to be prvsk tore sad 





night of silent, despairing sorrow, which con- | death 








veys to the heart a language never to be forgot— 
a language which is not for a pen like mine to 
transcribe. ‘Tuesday breaks upon the scene still 
unaltered, save that life flittered more faintly 
and all pulse was gone. About 11 o'clock the 
breathings become gradually more distant and 
more feeble—are suspended or imperceptible— 
another breath—he’s gone! So , so imper- 
ceptibly did he make his exit, that the precise 
moment of his departure could scarcely be 
marked—without a sigh or a struggle, his bright 
spirit has ae from amongst us, to a state 
of existence igher, mightier and more glorious. 

Upon a highly excited mind a slight incident 
will sometimes make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. As the last flickerings of life were failing 
—while his whole family, and the friends who 
had watched with them, were grou around 
his bed, and in silent, deep attention to the aw- 
ful scene, all held their breath, and their hearts 
and pulse stood still, a few soft, low notes from 
a pet bird which had before been so silent that 
its presence in the room was unremarked, fell 

ith startling sweetness on theear. Only once 


wi 
before during his illness, had it been known to 
o act of devotion in which he ever joined, 
these same soft notes had mingled with the 
solemn ‘Amen.’ 





Restoration to Sicut,—We learn from the 
N. Y. Cour. & Ing, that John Newman, residing 
No. 31 Peck slip, who lost his right eye some 

ears since, and who for the last six years has 
toon altogether deprived of sight, by reason of a 
cataract which formed upon his left, submitted 
to an 0} ion a few weeks since, which was 
performed by Doctor Anderson, No. 50 Pearl 
street, by which the sight of the diseased eye 
has been perfectly restored. Newman was a 
mathematical instrument maker b profession, 
and was compelled from his loss of sight, to re- 
linquish the business, and gradually sunk from 
comparative affluence to port. His wife, 
from some cause or other, probably the family 
distress, became so habitually intemperate, that 
on the 28th December last she was picked up by 
the watch and removed to the police office, from 
which place she was committed as a vagrant to 
the penitentiary, for the term of six months. On 
Tuesday last, Newman, by permission of the 
magistrate, went to the prison and saw his wife, 
who, astonished beyond measure at what seemed 
to her a miraculous recovery of her husband’s 
sight, expressed a regret at her past conduct, 
and a determination when liberated, to make 
ample amends to him and her afflicted children, 
by a life of the strictest prudence and sobriety. 
Semmaa, upon representing the circumstances 
to Mr Hopson, one of the any en was yes- 
terday gratified by receiving him an order 
for his wife’s telease, whom he has taken home, 
may yet live to enjoy blessings, of which 
affliction of each has for years deprived them. 





Hustise Derr at Catsxiutt.—The present 
season is one that will long be remembered. 
Ordinary hunting has given place to wanton 
butchery, which has amonnted almost to exter- 
mination. In the latter part of February the 
snow fell upon the mountains tothe depth of 
from two to four feet; upon this a crust was 
formed, and an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
deer forthwith commenced. The antlered mon- 
arch, the feeble fawn, and the doe heavy with 
young, have shared acommon fate. It was a 
season of carnival with the famished wolves, and 
curs and their masters. We have heard of one 
individual, who in a single week, killed upwards 
of forty without firing a gun. In the town of 
Windham one of the largest bucks ever seen in 
that vicinity, was killed unresistingly by a boy 
who clambered on his back and cut his throat. 
He was described to us by a man who saw him, 
as being a patriarch of the forest, with hair al- 
most white with age, and antlers like an old- 
fashioned arm chair. Upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, over 1000 deer have, during the month 
past, been slaughtered within fifty miles of 
Catskill.—Recorder. 


Deatu or Mr Newtox.—Among the many 
artists who have reflected credit upon American 
genius abroad, was Mr G. 8. Newton. He is 
said to have attained in London great eminence 
The ee om fi account of his 

London Li 





his fiftieth year; and, we lament to add, 
has left a widow and an infant child only a few 
months old. The grace, beauty and feeling of 
his compositions, are too well known to need 
—— (which indeed they have often received 
in the highest terms); and we can only express 
our deep sorrow for his premature loss.’’ 
Mr Newton, we understand, visited his native 
country a little less than eighteen months 
was married in Boston—and returned to England 
i Some disorder of the brain, 
which bereft the distinguished artist of his rea- 
son, is mentioned as the immediate cause of his 





Law Case.—The supreme court of Louisiana, 
says the N. ¥Y. Commercial, has nym yond 
a a decision of the district court in the case 
of Edward Parker ee against Porter Stone 
& Co. appellees. The plaintiff had issued an 
attachment against the defendants, and attached 


as their property, the steam boats Branch 
and Watchman, which were employed in con- 
veying the United States mail, and the mail 
bags were put on board the Watchman, for 
transportation, shortly after the seizure, and 
were on board when rule to show cause why the 
steam boats should not be released was argued. 
The judge a quo ordered the release without se- 
curity, and the plaintiff and the appeal 
was sustained, as,before observed, by the su- 
preme court, from which it appears that the 
mail protects the vehicle in which it is carried. 


The follo particulars are taken from thd 
St Louis (Mo.) Wepubllican of March 6: 
’ Loss or tHE Steam Boat Naroirox.— 





| with rte &o., i for. - 
pa boat asnag in the - 
sippi, about twelve miles above the mouth of the 


Ohio. The snag passed through the bow and 
up to the hurricane deck, without bre off. 
In this situation, by the aid of a keel boat whi 
she had in tow; about twenty tons of i 
were got out uninjured. A | oy portion of 
remainder will be lost, as boat had sunk 
about twenty feet, and the depth of water is 
a grape to be thirty or forty feet. The most 
of the goods it is believed were insured, princi- 
pety of casters oye but in one or two cases 
eavy loss has been sustained by the owners. 


Toe Wanveriwwe Pirer.—-The m 

piper, who has recently excited so pe reeeen| 
in Baltimore, concluded his performance here 

esterday evening, and took his departure today 
for the south. The receipts from his perform- 
ance here have all been applied to benevolent 
purposes, and we have reason to believe, with- 
out retaining any portion for the payment of his 
expenses. The following is a list of his dona- 
tions in Ba]timore: 


To Thomas Alexander, a | ing mason, who 
by a fall from a scaffold has eon rendered 





To th r Maye rphan asyl 20 00 
‘o the St "8 01 asylum, 
To the Baltimore female pts.” oe 200 00 
For the use of the indigent sick society, 45 00 
For the education of the orphan childven ' 
attached to the order of independent 
odd fellows, 156 00 
To the eastern dispénsary, 50 00 
nting to 00 
We learn that the he esercty of his d for 
“New Veork, war ; 
and in Philadelphia, 106.—-Balimore Gazette 





Unrrorrtasiy Pepptinc.—On Thursday even- 
ing an old man named Cormick Cox, an itimerant 
vender of dry goods, living at 116 Mott street, 
in the prosecution of his business was passing 
through Cross street attempting to sell his goods, 
when he was politesy invited by two females, 
named Bridget Flynn and Selena Murray, imto 
the basement of the house No. 76 Cross street, 
that they might see the articles he had prepara- 
tory to purchasing. He entered and opened his 
pew wheh in the course of a few minutes he 
discovéred that nearly half of his goods were 
stolen, and he himself w1s unceremoniously 
turfied out of doors by the aforesaid females, 
and a man named William Stewart, who was in 
their company. After his ejectment from the 

remises he hastened to the police office, where 

e preferred his complaint, and Mr Place, an offi- 
cer, was dispatched in pursuit of the thieves and 
for the purpose of recovering the property. He 
succeeded in finding a portion of the and 
in arresting the three worthies, who had taken 
it into their possession. When brought to the 
office, they pretended ignorance of the whole 
matter, but when taken separately into the side 
office and thoroughly ed, there were found 
in their bosoms and around their waists under 
their clothes, silk, cotton and thibet shawls, 
cotton and woollen hose, blond and othér laces, 
clasp garters, ladies worked collars, cotton balls, 
silk and other articles, all of which they denied 
wey | — The presumptive - of 
ir guilt bei paren were all com- 
mitted t to yeiseer touvdit trial, 

Samrt Parnicx’s Day.—The anniversary of 
the patron saint of the Emerald Isle, was cele- 
brated at the City Hotel, New York, on 
the 17th March; by the society, who, as 
friendly som, are proud to do honor to his name 
and memory. t sevent tlemen, says 
the Commercial A iser, Satlesk of a Men 
tuous dinner, pre by Mr Jennings. James 
McBride, esq., presided, and Dennis McCarth 
and E. Eccleston, » assisted as vice presi- 
—_ B5,? stew: Rees Thomas — 

xander Charters, 6 











returns of thanks those persons present, on 
whom, from or connection, that 
testimonial of gratitude naturally devolved. 
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Osrruany.—We have observed of late, says | siderable portion of the needful. In the course 
the N. Y. Commercial, accounts from various | of one day last week, we observed nearly 200, 


quarters, of great longevity. 
add to the number the name of Philip Ryan. 
He died in this city on the 14th of September 
last, at the age of 102 years and 6 months. Mr 
Ryan was born in the city of Albany in the 
month of March 1730, and his ancestors came 
from Holland. He served an apprenticeship in 
this city at the cabinet and joiner’s trade, and 
labored diligently until he was 95 years old. 
He was a man of temperate habits and correct 
deportment. He was a decided whig in the rev- 
olutionary war, and having removed his family 
to Albany, worked upon the government vessels 
built at toates. For seven years this venerable 
man was dependent upon his son, an industrious 
pomrnes ter, for support. Having, 
te in life, confided all the avails of his hard 
earnings, amounting to about $2000, to a pro- 
fessed friend, he received in security a mortgage 
upon property that was incumbered. he 
r subsequently failed—paid nothing— 
and the poor old man lost his = This profeseed 
friend is now in possession wealth, and 
ie somewhat m colar circles. AE 
ter his attainment of wealth, he positively re- 
fused payment of his bond and imortgage, and 
suffered the good old man to linger out his days 
in penury and dependence. Mr Ryan was an 
Episcopalian, and a member of the church for 
many years. 
A cousin of the deceased, nearly as old as him- 
self, still resides, we understand, at Albany. He 
enlisted and served inthe American army during 
the whole period of the revolutionary war. He 
was left, at its close, liké most of his compat- 
riots, ina state of destitution. Placing a proper 
estimate upon his worth, the venerable and be- 
nevolent patroon of Albany, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, generously gave him a house and lot in 
that any and assumed the expense of educatin 
one of his sons who was named after him, an 
epmgnentty, shtaines a commission for him in 
thearmy. Not relishing, however, the pursuits 
of military life in a time of peace, he left the 
army, and is now engaged in the business of 
civil life in the western country, and with fair 
prospects of prosperity before him. 





Fine 1s Bostox.—A serious fire broke out in 
the building No. 381 Washington street, Boston, 
on Monday morning. In the cellar of the build- 
ing a large amount of Paris and Italian parlor 
and mantle ts were deposited, which 
were very much injured, The stock, which was 
worth $40,000, was insured for $10,000. The 
buildmg, which was owned by the heirs of W. 
F. Roulstone, received but little injury. No 
doubt is entertained that the fire was the work 
of an incendiary. 





Seosemy or oun Homes. We lesen that sov- 
eral horses were on board of the Wm Penn at 
the time of the conflagration. Among them was 
one noble animal, who, when the flames spread, 
appeared to be completely conscious not only of 
his danger, but that his only dependence was on 
human aid. He followed Capt. Jeffries, who 
was the very last to leave the boat, like a dog 
from one side to the otherf the boat. At every 
movement of the captain, the intelligent animal 
was at his side, manifesting, with singular intel- 
hgence, his hension and dependence on the 
aid of Capt. Jeffries. The latter at length no- 
ticed him, and leading him to the side of the 
boat, said, ‘‘My noble fellow, you must Ibap this 
railing or be lost.’’ ‘To the surprise of the cap- 
tain, the animal appeared to understand him, 
and leaping the rail, plunged into the river, swam 
to the shore, and comiped. — Phil Intel. 


Frorwa Ixpians.—The bands of the Indian 
chiefs, John Blunt and Davy Elliott, have en- 
cam at a place called Oat Point, near Apa- 
lachicola. This has been done preparatory to 
their emigration beyond the limits of the United 
States, and they are to remain there until the 
outfit for their final departure can be conclu- 
sively arranged. General Wiley Thompson is 
the agent of the United States to superintend 
and provide for them. 








Oxp Iroxsipes.—-We understand, says the 
Boston Mercantile, that the figure head of the 
frigate Constitution, being a wooden image of 
the president of the United States, is now com- 

leted, and was conveyed to the navy yard in 

harlestown, this morning, to be pl on the 
bows of that noble vessel. 





Arotuer Ficurt Heav.—The schr Bethel, 85 
tons burthen, built by Messrs Pratt & Cushing, 
was launched this morning at 9 o’ clock, from the 
spot where the old Constitution was cradled. 
She has fora figure head a bust of Brother Tay- 
Jor, and on the stern a view of the Bethel sheath, 
sand a wharf scene. Mr Taylor was present at 
the launch, together with a large number of spec- 
tators. She is a temperance craft.—Bost. Trans. 





Mieration rrom Socrn Carotiwa.—The 
Camden Surnal of the 22d March, says, “The 
rage for migration southwesterly, has, we think, 
increased during the past year beyond all calcu- 
jation. We daily see extensive caravans of 


We propose to | 





the most of them from North Carolina and the 
upper part of this state. 


Sivcutan Marriaces.—We heard yesterday, 
say the N. Y. Sun, ofa couple of singular mar- 
riages which took place not long since in Cam- 
den. A gentleman not arrived at his grand cli- 
macteric, but old enough to have a son grown 
up to a man’s estate, fell in love with a beauti- 
ful young girl of 17, to whom he told a soft and 
tender tale, which moved her to become his bride. 
His son resented at first an action so incongru- 
ous, and made the nuptial tie a jest among his 
companions. Shortly afterwards, however, he 
learnt the fact that his stepmother was the only 
daughter of a handsome rich widow, when he 
immediately paid them a visit. Strange to tell, 
he was captivated with his motherinlaw’s mother 
(a pretty looking woman of thirtytwo). She 
consented to the match, and they were married 
a week afterwards! 


Postorrice Rosnery.—About a fortnight 
since, says t .Y. ial, a branch of 
the house o » gave no- 
tice to the postmaster, that a letter from New 
Orleans, containing eight notes, each of $1000, 
was —- The postmaster made inquiry, 
and found that the mail due on the day this let- 
ter was expected, had arrived, and that if it was 
contained in the bag, it must have been stolen 
from the office. This proved to be the fact. 
One of the bills had been presented to the branch 
bank, and paid. Another was soon after offered 
by a boy, but the teller, instead of paying it, 
made inquiry at Mr Allens; stestiwhile the boy 
escaped. He was afterwards identified by the 
teller, and arrested. He was an Irish lad, be- 
longing to the Courier office, who had access to 
the postoffice by night, at which time he robbed 
the mail bag. The whole of the money hasbeen 
recovered, with the exception of $15. The boy 
gave $6000 to his brother, $985 was found in 

ossession of his mother, and the other $1000 
e left at the branch bank. 


Fine at tue Mercuants’ Correz Hovse.— 
About 20 minutes before 4 o'clock, on Saturday 
afternoon, says the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette 
of March 24, the roof of the old building, occu- 
pied as the merchants’ coffee house, was discov- 
ered to be on fire. The wind blowing almost a 
gale, apprehensions were felt for the safety of 
many buildings in the vicinity, particularly at 
the leeward, and the sparks were conveyed to 
the roof of the Delaware jnsurance office; but a 
timely — of water prevented much in- 
jury in that quarter, 

"he firemen assembled with their apparatus, 
and poured on a deluge of water. The roof of 
the building was destroyed, but the fire was not 
altuwod tu any further. such was te 
quantity of water discharged upon the roof, that 
a friend present at the time says, the stairs pre- 
sented no bad representation of the cataract of 
the Ganges, in the play of that name. The fire- 
men exhibited their usual daring and exertion. 
If we knew any higher praise, we would give it. 

Mr Sanderson, the keeper, had a fine collec- 
tion of maps, and some other valuable fixtures, 
part of which were injured. The building be- 
longed, we believe, to those who will not feel 
the loss. The merchants will be hurried a little 
too soon into their new exchange. 














Fire at Pirtssurcu.—-On the morning of 
Sunday last the three story brick warehouse, 
corner of Market and Third streets, was discov- 
ered to be in flames—which soon extended to 
the iron warehouse of Messrs Lothrop & Co. 
Mr Balie’s loss of stock amounted to about $14,- 
000, 500 of which was insured. All his books 
and papers were burnt. The loss of Messrs 
Lothrop & Co. is only about $500. The policy 
of insurance for the two warehouses, had expired 
a few weeks previous, and had not been renewed. 





Suwmary.—Bituminous coal of good quality 
has been found in Perry county, Pa. It is be- 
lieved that large quantities may be mined. 

A young man named Geo. Goble residing near 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, while playing ball, a few days 
since, accidentally received a severe blow from a 
ball club, from the effects of which he died in 
twenty hours after. 

The triphammer shop, clothing mill, carding 
machines, &c., of Nathan Sanford, esq., of 
ihegaa cg have been entirely consumed by 
fire. is is the second heavy loss Mr 8. has 
sustained by fire within a short time. 

Letters received in New York mention the 
arrival at Rio Janero on the 24th January of the 
United States sloop of war Ontario, Wm D. 
Salter commander, from Norfolk. Officers and 
crew all well. 

Robert J. Dillon, esq., of the city of New 
York, has been appointed by his excellency, the 
governor of Pennsylvania, a commissioner within 
and for this state. 

The legislature of Massachusetts has passed a 
bill abolishing imprisonment for debt, to take 
effect on the 4th of July next. 

A nts have been made to carry on a 
direct intercourse between Apalachicola and 


movers, many of whom carry with them a con- | Liverpool. 





The Philadelphia papers are celebrating the 
prosperity of Michael Eyre, a stage driver some- 
where in Pennsylvania, whose wife, it seems, 

resented him a year or two since with twin 
ys, and last week handed him over a brace of 
fine girls. ay 4 | “doubles a man’s joys” 
we have known for a long time, having seen it 
so laid down in the books, but if Michael's wife 
continues her annual couplets at this rate, we 
are suspicious that he will consider matrimony 
as doubling his engagements too rapidly. 

An act has just passed the legislature of the 
state of Maryland, making an additional sub- 
scription, unconditional, to the stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty five thousand 
dollars, and a further additional subscription to 
the same amount, to take effect whenever con- 

#s shall subscribe an additional million of dol- 
io towards the same great national undertaking. 

We have heard a good story, says the Boston 
Post, illustrative of the trafficking character of 
the New Bedford people, and of the illusive na- 
ture of some of their ame web ee lady of 

to 2, years, 
oho are, slid" euch real Haw Wodforders, 
though she said it, who hadn't ought to say“t, 
that when shut up in a close room an hour to- 
gether, they would make five dollars profit apiece in 
snapping jackets with each other. 

The editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer is in- 
formed by a gentleman direct from New Orleans, 
that the cholera reappeared in that city during 
the first week in March. Its ravages had not 
been very serious, but great apprehensions were 
felt that the ensuing season would be a severe 
one. 

Gold has recently been discovered in several 
localities in York county, Pa. 

The steam boat Little Rock, on her way from 
Little Rock to Fort Gibson, ran on a snag, and 
was obliged to be run on a sand beach, where 
she sank. All the passengers were saved. Her 
cargo was valued at from 40 to 50,000 dollars. 
She had on board several tons of freight for the 
use of the U. States dragoons at Fort Gibson. * 

The peach and plumb trees were in full bloom 
at Little Rock on the 25th of February. 

The paper mill and printing works of Fessen- 
den & Co., of Brattleboro, have ceased their 
operations, and all the hands discharged. 

The New Orleans Argus of the 12th March 
says, “The steamer Caroline has struck on a 
snag in Bayou Placquimine and sunk wiih 280 
bales of cotton on board. Part will be saved.’’ 

On the evening of the 9th instant, says the 
New Orleans Advertiser of the 11th March, 
when some gentlemen were amusing themselves 
shooting with pistols at the lake, an inexperi- 
enced young man took in his hand a hair tri 

; end wher ter 
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e touched the trigger—the pistol went off and 
the ball passed through the body of Mr B. B. 
Butler, a highly respectable gentleman, entering 
at the point of the third rib, and passing out at 
the side of the spine. He died of hemorrhage 
in a few hours after the accident. 

Three men have been committed to jail at 
Snow Hill, Md, for stealing a negro boy belong- 
ing toa Mrs Davis. The boy was sold in Vir- 
gihia. 

The Rev. Mr Winslow, one of the Amercan 

issionaries at Ceylon, has arrived in Philadel- 
hin by the ship Star, after an absence of four- 
teen years. Mr W. has under his charge ten 
children of the missionaries, three of whom are 
his-own. They will remain in this country 
with their friends, to be educated. The mis- 
sionaries who sailed from Boston in July last, 
in the ship Israel, have arrived at Jeffua. All 
well, Dec. 23. 

The merchants of the city of Boston, have 
formed an association, which is composed of 
upwards of three hundred and fifty firms. The 
object of the association is the mutual benefit of 
themselves and their customers, the members of 
which agree not to compel security of their 
debtors, except in cases of urgent necessity, and 
then only for the mutual advantage of all the 
parties connected with the association. 

Twenty dolla? notes of the Lockport bank, 
altered from two's, are incirculation. They are 
easily detected, as there has been none of that 
denomination issued by the bank. 

On Saturday noon, while two laborers were 
employed in removing the side wall of the brick 
store of Mr Haley, lately burnt in Water street, 
it gave way, carrying the workmen with it, into 
the cellar. One of the men was killed outright, 
and the other badly wounded. 

On the Ist March a furious riot broke out 
among the students of the university of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa. , The dwelling of the president 
was attacked, the windows of the professors 
broken in, and several firearms discharged. It 
was not known that any personal injury had 
been inflicted, nor had the cause of the riot been 
ascertained. 


The supervisors of the county of Columbia 
have contracted to build a court house and jail, 
cost ,000, to be located on the south side of 
the city of Hudson, directly in front of the asy- 
lum. The Presbyterian society have purchased 





the old court house and ground adjacent, forthe 
purpose of erecting a church edifice. Each of 
these buildings is to be of stone. Dr 8. White 
has also purchased of the corporation the coms 
modious stone building he now occupies as an 
asylum for the insane and intemperate. 

Pittsburg and vicinity contains 89 steam en- 
gines, employing 2111 hands, and 500 bushels of 
coal daily. 

The Bridgeport, Ct, Farmer mentions 2 mar 
riage which took place on Friday week, at the 
old Pequonnok meeting house—neither party 
being over ten years of age! It was understeod 
that the parents of both parties had given their 
consent. 

Mr Caldwell has commenced operations pre- 

aratory to the introduction of bis gas works at 
New Orleans, for which he enjoys a monopoly. 
The first section of the work, itis sup , will 
be ready for operation on the first of July. 

The Berkshire, N. J., Advocate states, that a 
young lady of New York, who wore an ultra 
fashionable frock and pantaletles, being on a visit 
to her friends in New Jersey, was ap 
and Carried wo a 
charge of wearing man’s apparel! ‘The Goth 
fined her five dollars and costs, for the breaches of 
the statute in that case provided. 

Dabney Knight, postmaster at Tarborough, 
N.C., lately absquatelized from that place, taking 
with him uncle Sam’s deposites, besides some 
private funds belonging to a hotel in that town, 
all which, it is hoped, he will be made to “‘re- 
store.”’ " 

A fellow named Small, was arrested in Bos- 
ton a few days since, for robbing a man of his 

ketbook at the Jackson meeting at Faneuil 
all, of money and negotiable notes to the 
amount of $15,000. He was committed for 
want of bail. The gentleman went to the meet- 
ing, we presume, to approve of the removal of 
thé deposits; but he will probably disapprove of 
the practical application in his case. 

The Port Deposit (Md) bank has stopped pay- 
ment. 

Considerable excitement was created in this 
city on Tuesday, says the Boston Statesman, 
by the discovery that a Kilby street merchant 
had forged his father's name on paper to the 
amount of $30,000, and some say $50,000. He 
had left the city for New York, under pretence 
of urgent business at the south. The forger’s 
name is Thomas Dennis, jr. 

Joseph R. Carnes, a lad aged 10 years and 5 
months, was instantly killed on the Boston and 
Worcester rail road, on Saturday week. In at- 
tempting to jump from the car, while in motion, 
he fell backwards and the car passed directly 
over his body. 





‘Forrra’.—By a late royal decree, the King- 
dom of Spain has been divided, for purposes of 
municipal government, into 49 povines which, 
except Navarra, Guipuzcoa, Alava and Vizcaya, 
are to take the names of their respective capitals. 


An English writer suggests a plan of natural- 
izing the fire fly, which abounds not only in 
America, but in the Vandois, of Piedmont. The 
people of the Vandois, he suggests would deliver 
any number of these insects in Paris, at ten 
shillings a dozen, in boxes properly contrived 
in every stage of their existence, and even in 
egg, should that be desired; and that if twenty 
dozen were turned out in different parts of Eng- 
land, there could not remain a doubt, that, in a 
few years, they would be common through the 
country, to the great embellishment of English 
summer evenings. 


Poisoning is so common a mode of revenge in 
Turkey, and such are the precautions used to 
guard against it, that the physician is required 
to administer his drugs in person, to seal the 
vessels containing them after every dose, with 
his own seal; and, in the first instance, either 
to taste them himself, or to exhibit their opera- 
tion upon a slave. 


At Evreux, in France, ors b a surgeon, in 
bleeding a patient, having pricked the artery, by 
which amputation was rendered necessary, tl 
tribunal of that town has condemned the unskil- 
ful practitioner to pay him 600 francs as dama- 

»s, and to settle on him an annual pension of 

60 francs. 

A sort of colonization of several parts of Asia, 
it is said, will be undertaken by the Ottoman 
government. 

Letters received at Quebee, mention the loss, 
with all hands on , of the ship Henry 
Brougham Ross, in Ireland, from that place. 

The important fact is announced, that the. 
route from England to India, by the Mediterra- 
nean, and thence across the isthmus of Suez to 
the Red. Sea, has actually been com 
The Hugh Lindsay steamer was to leave Suez 
on her return to India, Feb. 1. 

The cholera was committing the most exten- 
sive ravages in several parts of India. 

Abolition Slavery in Antigua.—We learn 
from an pets Mh paper of Feb. 18th, that the 
legislature of that colony has passed an act for 
the total abolition of slavery on the-first of Au- 
gust next. ‘ 
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*.* Forwarding Merchants, Steam Boat Pro- 
prietors, and others, would find it advantageous 
to advertise in the Literary Inquirer. 











Norices.—The proprietor gratefully acknow- 
ledges the receipt of Ten Dollars from P. Spen- 
cer, P.M., Silver Creek; Twelve Dollars from 
Boughner and Root, P.M., Beamsville, U.C.; 
Six Vollars from W. Van Duzer, P.M., Silver 
Creek; a Five Dollar note from T. Hamilton, 
Milan, Ohio (which pays last year’s subscrip- 
tion and one year and a half in advance); be- 
sides a number of smaller sums, all of which are 
placed to the credit of the payers, and will be 
duly acs aowledged in a few weeks. 

Subscriptions intended to be in advance for 
the epoond Volume, must i ; 


Inan early number we s Eten ae 


receipt of payments in advance. Subscribers 
are reminded, that by paying now, a consider- 
able saving will ensue to themselves, and a great 
favor be conferred on the proprietor. Our terms 
are two dollars per annum in advance, two dol- 
lars and fifty cents within six months, or three 
dollars at the end of the year. Subscriptions 
may be paid either to the proprietor, at the office 
of publicatioa, or, if more convenient, to any of 
our local agents: — 
Local Agents.—New York: Chas Pringle, P.M., Ham- 
=peacer, P.M., West Lodi; k. Williams, P.M., 
Dunkirk; L. Meck, P.M., Springville; B. Hickcox, P.M., 
VM. UL. Pucker, P.M., Lockport; Ster. Mallory, 
P.M., iden; W. Van Duzer, PAL, Bilver Creek; P. M. 
Vosbures, P.M, Willink; &. Smich, Shawnee; Orris 
Ni a, PD Westfield, 
H. L. Harvey, Erie. 
H. Thomson, Cleveland, 


Pe: ay Hu 

Olio viward 

Michican Territory: 8. Rood, De'roit. 

Hiinois: J. H. Gillespie, P.M., Ewington. 

Alabama: L. C. Draper, Mobile. 

Upper Canada: Jno. Balturd, A.P.M., City of Toronto 

ate York); Boughner & Root, P.M., Beamsville; Mr 
kenzie, P.M., Fort Erie. 


Charles Hughes, at present in Upper Canada, 
is now the only authorized traveling agent for 
this journal. 





A wetcome Corresponpext.—We should be 
happy to receive a few more such letters as the 
following, with the double postage paid, and a 
current note inside: 

Rochester, March 24, 1834. 


Sir—Enclosed I send you ‘Two Dollars, as payment in 
advance for the Second Volume of the Literary Inquirer. 
It gives me pleasure to think that you have met with so 
much patronage as 'o enable you to enlarge your sheet 
and publish # weekly.—Y ours respectfully, 

JOHN CALDWELL, Jen’r. 


It is such letters asthe above that gladden the 
hearts of editors, and cheer them on in their la- 
borious and never-ending toils. 





Geverat Isrettieence.—Our exchanges, for 
the last few weeks, have been so entirely occu- 
pied with political discussions, as to render it 
inpossible to devote to general intelligence the 
allotted portion of oyr columns. In this num- 
ber, however, we again furnish our readers with 
a department of news, which is filled with arti- 
cles of an important or interesting character. 
Among these will be found a deeply affecting 
account of the last illness of Mr Wirt, whose 
recent death produced so powerful a sensation 
in every part of the country; as is evident from 
the large and respectable meetings which have 
convened to show respect to his memory, and 
the numerous testimonials of esteem that have 
been given by men of different political creeds 
and parties. 





Literary Norices.—The advertisement, re- 
ferred to last week in our-article respecting Lit- 
tell’s Museum, was inadvertently omitted. It 
is inserted in this number. « 


Vol. If. Part X. of the Christian Library, by 
Key & Biddle, Philadelphia, and the prospectus 
of which may be seen on our last page, contains 
the conclusion of Fanaticism, an affecting his- 
tory of the Crusades against the Albigenses, and 
the commencement of the Life of Bishop Wil- 
son. aa Se heen of this say Library 
can no too hi comme: r their ex- 
ecllent and juiicious cbeice of works. They 
have inserted none but such as are deserving of 
repeated perusal and -vill not fail to give general 
satisfaction. 

Key & Biddle have lately issued No. XXIX. 
of the American Quarterly Review. The sub- 
jects of the several articles are:—1. Miss Aikin’s 

emeirs ofthe Court of Charles I. 2. Anthon's 
Classical Dictionary. .3. Slavery among the 
Romans. 4. Musical Style. 5. Mrs Willard’s 
Letters. 6. Dwight’s Hartford Convention. 
7. Walpole’s Correspondence. 8. Madden's In- 
firmities of Genius. 9. England and America. 

By a reference to the advertisement, it will be 
seen that Parley’s entertaining and instructive 
magazine, a little work peculiarly adapted for 
the improvement of the young, has just entered 
on a new volume. Ten copies to one address, 


are delivered free of postage. 


Concress.—The following are the provisions 
of Mr Webster's bill, which was introduced by 
that gentleman on the 18th ultimo, and whic 
continues to occupy a share of the attention of 
the senate:—1l. The bank is to be rechartered 
for six years. 2. The deposits are to be restored 
after the first of July. 3% Congress is to be at 
perfect liberty to create any new bank, at any 
time after March 1836. 4. The directors, in 
urder to wind up their concerns, may, three 
years before the six years expire, begin to divide 
the capital among the stockholders. 

The bill for the remission of the dutics on 
some caps, intended for the columns of 
the Philadelphia Exchange, has been rejected 
by the house, The duties amounted to about 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Leeistature or New Yorx.—On the 24th 
ultimo, his excellency the governor sent to the 
legislature a special message, in which, after 
stating what appeared to him to be the sources 
of the present pecuniary embarrassment and en- 
ting some objections against plats ay od 
a i ts asa 
sensnilog nk, be Saaae yc al 


“It has occurred to me, that a remedy, as 
well for the existing evil, as for the inconveni- 
ence which may in any event result from the 
withdrawal of the capital now of by the 
bank in this state, may be provided, by the is- 
sue of a state stock, if necessary, to the amount 
of four or five millions of dollars, and by increa- 
sing the ability of the banks of the city of New 
York with loans of this stock, in such manner 
as would be perfectly safe to the state, and at 
the same time enable them to extend their ac- 
commodations so as to supply the amount of 
capital to be withdrawn by the branch in that 
city. It is due to the city banks to say, that 
this suggestion does not proceed from them; 
they have thus far sustained theinselves with 
creditable ability, and feel a perfect confidence 
in their resources to do so under any emergency 
that may happen; but the suggestion is intended 
for the reliet of the whole community, by sus- 
taining the markets for our agricultural and ma- 
nufactured productions, and giving activity and 
vigor to commercial enterprize.” 

in the senate, Mr Edwards moved the refer- 
ence of the message to a joint committee of both 
houses; and Mr Suydam, in rising to second 
the motion, moved that ten times the usual 
number of copies of the message be printed. 
The resolutions were both agreed to. The joint 
committee on the part of the senate consists of 
Messrs Edmonds, Livingston and Edwards. 

In the house, the message having been read, 
Mr Gainnip moved that eight times the usual 
number of copies be 2 oy i Myers moved 
twelve times nuinber, r Hy re 
rose to roe the motion. He capeened he 
strong approbation of the suggestion of the ex- 
ecutive, and his hope that the state would not 
hesitate to interpose its means and its energies 
for the protection of its citizens and its institu- 
tions against the sinister designs of a powerful 
moneyed corporation. Mr Hertell moved that 
5000 copies of the message be printed; and this 
motion was carried unanimously. Mr Morris 
then moved the reference of the message to » 
joint committee, to consist of five members on 
the part of the house, which was also adopted. 

The committe of the senate on the judiciary, 
have reported a bill dividing the state into fotr 
chancery districts, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of three additional vice chancellors. 
An amendment to the constitution has also been 
reported, authorizing the appointment of two 
additional judges of the supreme court. 

In the assembly, Mr Beardsley, from the com- 
mittee on rail roads, has reported against ren- 
dering any aid on the part of the state, to the 
New York and Erie rail road company—expres- 
sing withal that the proposed route is impracti- 
cable. The report was ordé.ed to be printed. 
[The minority of the committee entered a pro- 
test against the report. ] 








Sate or Layps ror Taxes.—The comptrol- 
ler’s sale of lands for taxes commenced, at the 
capitol, on the 24th ultimo. The counties are 

en up in alphabetical order, and the sale will 
be continued, from day to day, until} the lands 
are disposed of. 


Niacara Farts.—We perceive by an adver- 
tisement in the Courier and Enquirer, that Mr 
Atkinson, who has long been known to the pub- 
lic as curator at Peale’s Museum, in the city of 
New York, has rented the Pavilion Hotel on the 
Canada side of the Falls, and will shortly open it 
for the reception of visiters. Mr Atkinson is 
said to be extremely well adapted to superintend 
al public establishment, and it is believed 
that visiters to the Falls during the ensuing sea- 
son, will meet at the Pavilion Hotel every com- 
fort and convenience which attention and civil- 
ity can give, as well as every luxury which a 
generous host can procure. 


Murpver.—The Republi¢an states, on the au- 
thority of a letter received in this city, that on 
St Patrick’s evening a man was murdered in 
Dundas, U.C. Four men were concerned in the 











murder, two of whom have been apprehended. 





Commitree To AWARD ‘Tae Premums.—The 
following gentlemen have, in compliance with 
our request, consented to act as the committee 
to award the premiums referred to in our first 
number:—Bryant Burwell, ,D. Telinge® T. 
Burwell, and G. W. Johnson, esqrs. Agreeably 
to our announcement at the time of offering the 
premiums, a discretionary power is vested in the 
above gentlemen, who will make the award in 
that manner and proportion which may appear 
to them right. As soon as we receive the_re- 
port of the committee, we shall lay it before our 
readers, and immediately commence the publi- 
cation of the prize articles. 





Marnixp.—In Seneca, Ontario co., on the 
20th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr McLaren, Mr Otis 
W. Norton, merchant, of this city, to Miss 
Hannah Wood, of the former place. 





To Corresronpents.—We have several com- 
munications on hand. Particulars next week. 
= ——a = 


Avocrtisoments. 


HE’ KALEIDOSCOPE.—We hereby give 
notice to our friends and the public, that, 
unless we receive a considerable addition to our 
subscription list, the Kaleidoscope will be dis- 
continued at the end of the year, or first volume, 
in July next. 

We are aware that the publication is not con- 
ducted with the attention and spirit necessary to 
render it what we intended it should be, but this 
also is to be attributed to the little encouragé- 
ment extended to ourundertaking, which is now 
an actual expense to the publishers; but justice 
to those who have paid in advance, requires that 
we should continue it for a year from its com- 
mencement; and we pledge oursélves both to 
them and to those who may yet be disposed to 
snbscribe that it shall be thus continued. 

Our paper never alludes to party politics or 
meddles with controyerted points of religious 
belief, but will continue to be as it has hereto- 
fore been, devoted to moral and interesting tales, 
biographies of eminent men, anecdotes and au- 
thentic narratives relating to the first settlement 
of the Western country, sowereing the difficul- 
ties and the arduous conflicts to which our fore- 
fathers were subjected in their encounters with 
the savage aborigines, the promotion of morali- 
ty and the cause of temperance and of true reli- 
gion, original essays on literary and scientific 
subjects, articles of agricultural information, 1¢- 
cipes and improvements in domestic economy, 
notices and reviews of new publications and of 
new discoveries in the arts and sciences, select 
pieces of music for the piano or guitar, anecdotes 


and try. ’ 

We now make this final appeal to the friends 
of literature in the West; we can furnish the 
back numbers to a considerable number of addi- 
tional subscribers, and if each person who reads 
this, will exert himself to get us at least one 
name, we shall be enabled, not only to continue 
the publication, but to give to it renewed energy 
and attention, in order to render it more worthy 
of extended patronage. 

The price, two dollars a year, inevery instanee 

ayable in advance, is low, considering that we 
insert no advertisements. Persons obtaining ten 
subscribers and remitting us twenty dollars in 
United States’ Bank notes, shall receive eleven 
copies of the paper for one year. For this pur- 
pose any person may act as agent; on such re- 
mittance we will bear the expense and risk of 
sending by mail; and in case of loss, on satis- 
factory evidence that the money was mailed, the 
papers shall be furnished. 


Postmasters generally are requested to act as 

agents, and are allowed to retain ten per cent of 

collections. Orders to be addressed to the 
publishers of the Kaleidoscope, Nashville, Te. 


ARLEY’S MAGAZINE.—To parents, tea- 
chers, school committecs, and all interested 
in the improvement of youth.—It is not yet quite 
a year since Parley’s Magazine was commenced. 
During that short period the number of subseri- 
bers has increased to 20,000, and the work has 
received, every where, the most unqualified ap- 
probation. It has found its way to thousands 
of families, and while it has entertained the so- 
cial circle, its unobtrusive lessons have, we trust, 
a influence on the juvenile 
heart. It has also found its way to 
the school room; and many classes of young 
pupils have been cheered twice a month by the 
welcome voice of the teacher bidding them to 
lay aside, for a few days, the class book which 
they have read over and over, perhaps twenty 
times, and read the pages of Parley’s Magazine. 
The demand for the work, to be used in schools, 
is rapidly increasing. 

ey a by such unexampled success, the 
publishers have resolved to render it still more 
worthy of so liberal patro ; and not to re- 
mit their exertions till they see it introduced into 
families & schools, throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the United States. 

In this view, they have secured new aid in the 
editorial department. The late editor of the Ju- 
venile Rambler, who, in addition to his qualifi- 
cations as a writer for the young, has the advan- 
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tage of many years experience asa teacher, will 
henceforth assist in conducting it. 

We propose to present, in the of each 
volume, a great variety of interesting and im- 
portant topics, among which are the following: 

1. Natural History: Of beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, plants, flowers, trees, the hu- 
mo. ‘Biography Especially of the young. 

. Bio ; ially o young. 

3. Geograghy: Accounts of places, mann?ts, 
customs, &c. 

4. Travels and Voyages in various parts of 


the world. . 
5. Lively Description of the Curiosities of 
Nature Art, in each of the Unitgd States & 


me ‘Lae Oe that daily surround 
L ons on j t 
Children in the Pa ar nursery, garden, &o. 
Accounts of trades and employments. ’ 
7. Particular Duties of the Young, to paren 
teachers, brothers, sisters, &c. 
8. Bible Lessons and Stories. 3 
9. Narratives: Such as are well authenticated. 


tales. 
10. Parables, Fables, and Proverbs, where the 
moral is obvious and excellefit:” a ‘ 

11. Poetry: Adapted to the youthful capacity 


and ue 
12. Intelligence: Embracing accounts of ju- 
venile books, societies, and remarkable occur- 
rences. ‘ 

Many of these subjects will be illastrated by 
numerous and beautiful engravings, prepared by 
the best artists, and selected not only with a 
view to adorn the work, but toimprove the taste, 
ine the mind, and yo the Beng x of 
the young to a jate and worthy objects. 
We would ele Gas better children, better 
brothers, better sisters, better pupils, better as- 
sociates, and, in the end, better citizens, —_ 

We beg the friends of education, ey 

rents and teachers, to view the matter in th 

ight. Let children look upon the pictures, not 
as pictures merely; but let them be taught to 
study them. What can be more rich in valuable 
materials for instructive lessons than a good en- 


graving? 

After this brief ation of our principles 
and purposes, we ask the tion of all who 
receive this cireular, Will yowaid us, by your 
influence, in this great work, the formation of 
mind and character for the rising generation? 
Will you assist us all in your power, in our en- 
deavor to introduce into ican schools, and 

rlors, and firesides, the storiés and lesso 

arley’s Magazine? 

Every single number of the new volume will 
have a strong paper cover, apendanlly sumer 
to preserve the work in good order for binding, 

for use in sehools. 

The yearly subscription being but One Dollar, 
keeping open so many thousand accounts. It 
is therefore indispen that we should require 
payment always in advance. — 

Two numbers more will close the first year, 
and we now give this notice that all who 


to continue the magazine, may signify their in- 

tention by a seasonable advance ke second 
ear. 

‘ If any of the subscribers should not receive all 

their numbers, they can request the een ad 


to notify us of such as are they 
shall be sent again free of charge. 
Ten: Copies free of Postage.—To accommodate 


associations, for distribution, we will deliver at 
post office in the United States, free of al 
tae. ten copies to one address, for ten do 
remitted to us without cost. 
Boston, Feb. 1834. Litty, Warr & Co. 


AJOR JACK DOWNING’S MAGAZINE.— 

The publishers are encouraged by the e - 

nary demand for the letters of Major Jack Downing, to 

issue the original and most — of his writings, in- 
cluding his life, in a periodical form. 

After completing the first volume, should sufficient 
encouragement be afforded, the major may, no doubt, 
be induced to continue his interesting description of 
pablic affairs and other matters. 

This volume will be completed in eight parts of 36 
pases each, and will contain eleven original designs 

y Johnston, and furnished in any part of the United 
States, postage free, for one dollar. ’ 

Seven copics will be furnished to any one addrese, 
postege free, for five dollars. 

Paymentin all cases to be in advance and free of ex- 
pense to the publishers. LILY, WAIT & CO., 

13 Boston. 








J FTtEVs MUSEU M of Foreign Litcrature, Science 
and Art. Contents of the No. for March: Oun = 
ham’s Lives of the Puinters, ‘Tour to the American 

Almanach Auf Das Jahr; Ween = kent, 


Campbell, Moore, Wilson; Gentle C 
and India, Tra 
land and India, French paveiesine in the West Indies, 


, 
Reverse of the Medal of Napoleon, 
France and ils Aristocracy, Tradesmen in Paris and - 
don, Law in the Fifth Quarter of the World, Force of 
A the French, American Tories, Addi- 
tions to Pellico’s The Invention of Savings’ 

, William Wilberforce, esq., Mrs 
Franklin's Familiar Letiers, 'T 


Medicine in E and A Lepas Retribution, 
Matrimony in the East A Lee shore on the coast of Jut- 
land, On observing an t and then smile in ite 


arrative, 


sleep. J. C. MEEKS, 


OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING 
24, by William Vorrinder, at 


expeditioasly executed, 
ihe woah ft inquires) the public ie ; 
pu ” 
ee ca) 








LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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DOCTOR . P. WHIP ; 
At Foster's Hotel, 
BLACK ROUK, N. Y. 

U NEW SUBSCRIBERS and others.—Any per- 

son obtaining three annual subscribers to tis paper, 

and becoming responsible fur the saine, shall receive one 

copy of the First Volume for their trouble; and any per- 

80n obtaining five annual subscribers, and assuming a si- 

milar oh er = shall receive for their trouble ucopy 
of the Second Volume. 

It will be optional with new subscribers either to take 
the buck numbers or not; indeed, we have so few copies 
lef, that we should prefer their commencing with the last 

published. All letters (except such es contain 
& remittance of six or ten dollars) must be post paid. 
Buffalo, March 12. W. VERRINDER, 


A rEW Complete set« of the First Volume of the 


rey mye may be obtained, price $150 
each, at the of publication. 


M. LONG'S Swre of Watches, Jewelry, Silver 
e¢ and Plated Ware, Masical Insiraments, Piano 
Porte Music, &. &c., No. 149 Main street. 
N. B. tches and Clocks of every description Re- 
paired on short notice and warranted. tir 


‘Piano FORTE TUNING and REPAIRING of 
St every description, done in the best manner and on 














terms, by 

0. & H. P WHITTLESEY, 
o. 8, Ellicott Square. 

Baffato, March 5, 1824. : ow 


P'RDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant ‘Tailors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully pry ee the 
a support they have received irom baad fri ; 4 
public, respectfully solicit a continuance o} ir 
favors. Orders executed at the shoriest notice and on 
the most reasonable terms. 


Buffalo, March 12 ime 


beni 
rr 











| THE LITERARY INQUIRER, and Repertory of 
Literature and Genera! Intelligence, publishec 
weckly in quarto form, is devoted to original and se- 


lected tales, biographical memoirs of eminent persons, 
poetry, essays, &c.; literary and scientific intelligence, 
including interesting extracts from the proceedings of 
learned societies; brief notices of new publications; a 
carefully selected compendium ofthe latest news—do- 
mestic and foreign; a eum y of such passing events 
us shall be interesting to the general reader; approved 
advertisements, &c. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months, one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents, both 
invariably in advance. 

Orders and commanications to be addressed, post- 
paid, to the proprietor 

WILLIAM VERRINDER, 
177 Main street, Buffalo. 


TPHE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 

ducted by James Hall and devoted to literatare and 
science, is published during the first week of ever} 
month. Terms, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
in six months, or three dollars, in advance. A pay- 
ment made between the 1st of January and the Ist Jaly, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where payment shali be delayed 
until after the Ist of July, the itional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for leas 








UD a= STATES QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
| This day is published No. 1, of the U. 8. Quar- 
| terly Review, edited by meer Vethake, esq., late 
Professor in the University of New York. 
Contents.—Art. 1. A Discourse before the Phi Beta 
Magee Society of Brown University, Ww Virgil Maxcy; 
and an Address before the American Institute in New 
York, by John P. Kennedy. 2. Lewis on the Use and 
Abuse of Political Terms. 3. Poems and prose wri- 
tings of Richard H. Dana. 4. Ante Colonial History. 
4. Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 6. Traits and Stories of 
Irish Peasantry. 7. Imprisonment for Debt. 8. An- 
cient Art in Esypt and India. 9. Miss Aikin’s Court 
of Charles the First. 10. Temperance Cause. Sub- 
scriptions, $5 per annum. ADAM WALDIE. 
inf Philadelphia. 
W.WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
« ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
recess and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
prtastee of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
~—— of ef sa my Retigious Souvenir, by 
8. T. Bidell, D. D. Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and ; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
e at of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 


ayer 3 
Buffalo, Jan. 2, 1834. 4 











than discontinued patil close of 
but witier bre may commence helt Yeurvwith any 
month please. No subseriber will be idered 


as having the right to discontinue his subscription, un- 
less he shall have paid up all arears, and given notice 
before the expiration ofthe year. Published by 

COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio. 
sy ~ 








Ot cotis, CROWN GLASS, &-.—The sub- 
scribere have just received at their shop Number 213 
Main street, an elegant and well assorted supply of Oil 
Cloths; among which are Hearth Rugs, Picres, 
Stove Cloths, &c. 

Likewise BUSTON CROWN GLASS of all sizes, 
from 10 by 8 to 22 by 14; Pittsburgh and other Cylinder 
Glass; also Mixed Paints, Oil Putty, &c. Those who 
are desirous of any of the above articles, would do well 
to call und examine for themselves. 

WILGUS & BURTON. 

Buffalo, March 1 1nf 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of ne Biography, Saered Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biogra hy, Sacred History, 
Missionary Biography, Lives of Hiows Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &c., for infant Schools, and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published the 
American 8, 8. Union, and for saleby J.C. MEEKS, 
Loft No. 3, Eagle Buildings, Buffalo. 


*"S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No, 8, Ellicott Square, Muin st.—The above rooms 
now flied with 


we assortment of furniture not sur- 





WESTERN GEM, and Cabinet of Literature, 

and News. A continuation of the Literary 

Cabinet. Devoted to original and selected tales, es- 
says, historical and biographical sketches, literary no- 
tices, “try, and general intelligence. The Gem is 
published weekly, on a royal sheet of fine quality, and 
with good type, in quarto form, making o yearty vol- 
ume of 52 numbers and 416 large pages, and furnished 
at the close of the year with a handsome titlepage and 
index. The price of subscription is two dollars a year 
in advance, or two dollars and fifty cents when pay- 
ment ie not made within six months from the com- 
mencement of the volume. al agents will be al- 
lowed twelve and a half - cent. on moneys collected, 
beside a copy of the work. It is expected that persons 
accepting agencies will make exertions to obtain sub- 


scriptions on these liberal terms. Any person, not an 
authorized agent, who obtains three subscribers, and 
makes payment for them in advance, shall be entitled 


to a bound copy of the Literary Cabinet. Address, 
postpaid, GREGG & DUFFEY, 8 Clairsville, Ohio. 


HE PARTHENON is published at Union College 
in monthly numbers, each containing at least 
pages of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and $3 00 on delivery of the 








an of 

in any as to durability and fashion. The | June number. No subseription taken for less than one 
can be furnished at all times:—Prench, Otto- | year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
man Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, L ges, ing responsible for the same, shall receive a vol- 

r, loo, centres curd, dressing, dining, tea, work, | ume gratis, and agents shall receive the customar 
uwing, writing Gnd sideboard dressing and | commission. All communications must be oddrensed 4 
ahs «4-9 Caen dressing Bureaus and Glasses; | postage paid, to the Editor of the Parthenon, Schenec- 
library, k and paper Cages; Music Stands andttools; | tady, N. ¥Y. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 


Foot Stools; basin ayd washhand Stands; French, bigh- 
» tent, 5 fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
description; Settees, and Settee Cradies; Writing 

caue Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 


ny Plank, Bourds and 3 black walnut Veneers; 
fore. and wiinut Boards; Copel Vernioh Hatters’ 

ka, for finishing xoloring. Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 


chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12, lot 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 

st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at. any other 
bookstore in theeity. His stock of Classical Books 








are of the best. most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in nited States, being euch as are used 
at the hig! and academies in New England 
and New York. stock of Miseellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the siandard 


works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. Hlis stock of thmily Bibles is extensiv® be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 

School ks being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he wili always be supplied with every thin 
wanted in schools and academies, which will sol 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
In the city, jan 8 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 
January 20, 1831. A.W. Wilgus has just receiy- 
ed afresh supply of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the Education Annnal, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel! Rogers. The Har- 
er’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by S. Hall. Wal- 
ernac; 4! LeitchRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &c. 
n2 vols. by J. Neal. Richeliev, a tale of France, in 
2 vole. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
eigned for echools. The Aristocrat, an American 
»in@vols. Tom Cringle’s Loz, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. Bermincoert.— 
Kiawiek’s Treatise on Steam Engine. cemehar ‘a 
chanic. 


UST RECEIVED atthe Buifalo Book Store, 204 
Main strect; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Anaiysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bri gewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy anil general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. A. W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


HE LADY'S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, prinied with elear, new, and beautiful 
HH a on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of ihe highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three doliars 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Go- 
Qo! . Co. Atherian Building, Franklin Place, Phile- 
elphia. 























agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by s:bseribers free of postage; and to 
our New Orleans subscribers, by the earliest pac kets, 


HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 

inal and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 

ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, puetry, 

&e,, if, ouplishad simultaneously im the cities of Boston 
and Hartford, 

Terms.—'T'wo dollars per annum, one dollar for six 
months, payable in advance. Postmasters, agents 
and clubs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars, 

All letters of business, remittances and communica- 
tions must be directed to the Peart, Hartford, Conn., or 
to the editor. Postage in all cases must be paid. 

HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.I. Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in adyance, or three dollars at the end of the 





year. Every person obtaining six subscribers, and 
ing r ible for the sfime, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. All letters and communications on busi- 


ness, are to be directed, post paid, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


a CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every 
Saturday morning, on a fine super royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa- 
a year will make a handsome volume of 418 
and pages, including the titlepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price 
is two dollars and fifly centa per year, payable in ad- 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subscribing. Whenthe above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three dollars and filly cents will 
be invariably demanded. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 
Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tinguished American writers. 
Each ber will contai cighty full size octavo pa- 
es in burgeois and brevier, w will admit ofnearly 
fonble the amount of letter ss heretofore , and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
atiention will be oy to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or 
$3 for six months. EABODY & CO., 
jen 8 New York. 


HME CULTIVATOR: a monthly publication, devoted 
to agrieulture—each No. 16 pages. Published by the 
New York state agricultural society. J. Buel, J. P. 
Beekman, J. D. Wasson, committee of publication. 
Terms i ‘To single subscribers, 50 cents 
per annum; to a subseriber for five and less than ten 
copies, addressed to one person, 37 1-2 cents; to a sub- 
scriber for ten and less than twenty copies, do, 31 cents; 
to a subscriber for twenty or more copies, do, 25 cents. 
Payments for the year invariably required in advance. 
Subscriptions and communications may be addressed 


to J. Buel, or “The Cultiv by mail, postpaid, or 
left at the office of ioe 57, State street, over 











Little's bookstore, Albany. 





ALDIE’S Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 

every week; each number containing as much 
as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price $5 a 
year, or five ies for $20, sent to one address. 

.—Of the books published by us in the two 
first volumes of the ‘Select Circalating Library,’’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaitern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit and Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotiand; 
The Italian Exilein England; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot’s Letters; 
Baron PD’ Haussez's Great Britain; Madden’s Infrmi- 


ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Capt. Hall’s Ay 
ments. The booksellers’ charge for these, (welve dol- 
lars and seventyfive cents! 


We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayetie 
and Louis Poilippes Batty’s toor in Holland; Letters 
from the Earl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 


ponte ap of Caraccas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &e., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ reduced prices at least 
twentyfive dollars!! This surely is economy. 

we A. . WILGUS, Agent. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work is to publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions ef American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such an are acceereibie te but Driet 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 

Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close of the year. The present cost of this work is six 
dollars per annum. Those who subscribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitened in the same covers with that work. 

(The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents 

r sheet; for ay / distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 cents. 

‘0 subscribers ia all our principal cities, the num- 
bers will be delivered by agents without expense of 
postage. } 

HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
aphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
alk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned ene carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal riValry or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vanee. jan 8 


RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER.—“The Sunday 
thou estab and Advocate of Christian Educa- 














established main! 
ignated in the tit! 


pa is needed in a household. 
are, 1. Theological and ecclesiastical contro 
wholly excluded. 2. The interests of all 
denominations are impartially promoted, and be- 
nevolent proceedings of all alike are reported. 3. A 
prominent place is given to illustrations of the text, 
antiquities, &c., of the scripture, assi , when neces- 
sary, by wood cuts. 4. Useful and instructive selec- 
tions are made from the periodical works of this coun- 
try and Great Britain. 5. Whilst all pains are taken 
to make the Journal interesting as a repository of valo- 
able knowledge, practical reading, and universal reli- 
gious intelligence, it alms to promote meagre on | the 
roper education of the young, and of those who have 
m4 neglected in their youth. Assistance is afforded 
to parents and teachers in the modes of instruction; no- 
tices and specimens of the books prepared for their use 
and the perusal of the young are furnished, and all such 
facts, anecdotes, hints, &c. &c., as come within the 
scope of duties to the young, find a place in its columns. 
The Sunday School Journal is published every 
hedere mye morning eeogieette 4 ol saan 
on a lar io sheet, at of two year 
ped a advance. Three copies will be furnished 








for five dollars in advanes. 


RANVEBLE INSTITUTION.— - 

nt. In this attention is given to the elemen- 

cayieth chomanen tpipehas of English, and to Greek and 
Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one designed specially for boys of 


tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive 
ly to their iuterests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English ment. In this can be obtained either 
the whole or any portion of the mathematical and 
lish part of a collegiate education. It also affords 
ties for acquiring the qualifications suitable for the bug. 
ness of teaching. 

Collegiate Department. 'The-course of instruction ig 
intended to bé@worthy of its name. The requisites for 
membership in the freshmen class are simi to those 
adopted by the best colleges. Much greater regard, how. 
ever, is had to the quality, than to the quantity, of 
preparation. The freshmen class has completed half its 
year. It is uccessible, at all times, by Pag ew duly _ 
fied to take its advanced standing. The higher classes 
will be successively organized on the annu 
of this from an inferior to a superior grade. 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. 

Manual Labor Department. This is considered as in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are required to be 
daily oceupied more or less in some kind of work. A 
cooperage has been fitted up, which affords ample em 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 


accommodations im this Cc 
snd aeons wil Sad COORG Tk 


promotion 
Commence- 


callings. 
Expenses t twentyone weeks, Tuition, $8,00, 
eunel, eee vo hen ee and fuel, 27,00, accom- 


modations for stadying in private rooms, to one not a 
boarder, @2,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, study 

in the preparatory room, 90,75, whole  capanep for 
tion, board, washing, room, furniture fuel, a 
term, or $70,00 a year, exclusive of vacations. 

who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charzed at the same rate as in term time, with 5 oy 
tion of tuition. No deduction for absence will 


on the tuition of students in the collegiate department. 
Any student entering or heaving the school during the 
progress of « half term, willbe the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No on for absence 


will be madé on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at any one ,» nor even 
then without a satisfactory reason for such absence. The 
payment of all bills is required in advance. 

he next term will commence on ag ey eng 
of Mareh. JOHN PRATT, 

Granville, Licking County, 
Ohio, February, 1834. 10ef 


O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
Libraries, or make purcheses of books for chilcren in, 





ny persons have occasion to select Sunday Schook 


their own or ilies, we would call their atten-. 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very Rees works of 
the American Sunday School Union. can furnish 


a library for a school which will contain 335 volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored leae 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers, 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of yy the books treat. The price of the complete 
set is @41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 163 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages 
with a large number of w cuts, A complete set of 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several v , which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Unjen fy of the books have béen printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal nember of the Bap- 
list, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of @42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Susiday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the Ame 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an yng ne od 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
litle companies of youth might join and purchasea 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
SU gprtasices’ Unearion, tae bi eeaarte ‘tee gree 

y apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, 
tuitous distribution, by min od plone visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Freperice W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3u 


ln 











LITERARY INQUIRER: 


Printed and published ovary mr otusoten, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in adva two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars. 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 


Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates 
f First insertion. weds 


7 lines and under, 25 cents. 12 cents. 
“m “ «By 25 ie 
91 iti oe 75 oe 37 1-2 ity 
30 Ly “ee 1,00 “ 50 “ 
Every additional 5 lines, 12 1-2 cents. 614 “* 


A liberal discount will be made to those who adver- 
tise by the year. 

*.*The Literary Inquirer, besides a subecription ligt 
of between five ~h six hundred in Boffalo and West- 
ern New York alone, has several hundred subseribers 
in the province of Upper Canada and the principal ei- 
ties and towns in the United States. So fnr, therefore, 
as regards extensive cireniation and general. perusal, 
literary and other advertisements of a suitable charac. 
ter can be inserted with obvious advantage; while the 
facilities for conveying mercantile and other informa- 
tion ofa strictly local nature, are evidently of a very 
superior kind. 
> Book and Fancy Job Printing, ofevery desecrip- 





tion, neatly and ex tiously executed. 
Ail letters must be post paid, and addressed to the 
proprietor. WILLIAM VERRINDER. 








